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Notes. 


ALLEGED LETTER BY FREDERICK OF PRUSSIA 
TO PRINCE CHARLES STEWART. 

The following copy of a translation’of a letter 
in French, alleged to have been sent by Frederick 
of Prussia to Prince Charles Stewart, has gone 
the round of most of the public journals. A few 
lines are prefixed by way of explanation, evi- 
dently to give a semblance of truth to the docu- 
ment. It is iepresented as having been trans- 
lated by Lord George Murray, and enclosed in a 
letter to the person for whom it was intended. 
Both letter and translation had been, it is asserted, 
entombed in an old. black letter Bible. 
be observed that neither the original translation 
nor the alleged letter are described as autograph. 
The date is November 8, 1746—not quite six 
months after the defeat at Culloden (April 16, 
1746). 

FREDERICK, KING OF PRUSSIA, AND THE YOUNG 

PRETENDER, 

The following letter from Lord George Murray to a 
friend, enclosing a translation of a letter from Frederick 
King of Prussia to Prince Charles Stewart, has been found 
recently within the leaves of an old black-letter Bible :— 

“My Lord,—Though this letter hath been so long 
kept in secret, and hid from the public, I give you my 
honour it is genuine. It was with great difficulty I 
obtained it, and though I am not perfect master of the 
French language, I attempted the translation of it, and 
if it is not so correct or sublime in the English tongue as 
in the orginal, yet it willin a great measure discover the 


It will | 


real sentiments of his Prussian Majesty to the unhappy 
family of Stewart :— 
“* The King of Prussia’s Letter to his Royal Highness 
Prince Charles, 
“* Most beloved Cousin,—I can no longer, my dear 
Prince, deny myself the satisfaction of congratulating 
you on your safe arrival in France, and though the con- 


| nection I have with the reigning family did not permit 


me to rejoice too openly at the progress of your arms, I 
can assure you, on the word of a King, I was sincerely 
touched with your misfortunes, under the deepest appre- 
hensions for the safety of your person. 

“* All Europe was astonished at the greatness of your 
enterprise ; for though Alexander and other heroes have 
conquered kingdoms with inferior armies, you are the 
only one who ever engaged in such an attempt without any. 

“* Voltaire, who of all poets is best able to write, is 
above all men more indebted to your Highness for having 
at length furnished him with a subject worthy of his pen, 
which has all the requisites of an epic poem, except a 
happy event. 

“* However, though fortune was your foe, Great Bri- 
tain, and not your Witeon, are the only losers by it, 
as the difficulties you have undergone have only served 
to discover those talents and virtues which have gained 
you the admiration of all mankind, and even the esteem 
of those amongst your enemies in whom every spark of 
virtue is not totally extinct. 

“* The Princess, who has all the curiosity of her sex, 
is desirous to see the features of a hero of whom she has 
heard so much, so that you have it in your power to 
oblige both her and me in sending us your picture by the 
Count de » who is on his return to Berlin; and be 


| assured I shall esteem it the most valuable acquisition I 


ever made. You are frequently the subject of conversa- 


| tion with General Keith, whom I have had the good for- 


tune to engage in my service, and, besides his consum- 
mate knowledge in military affairs, he is possessed of a 
thousand amiable qualities, yet nothing endears him so 
much as his entertaining the sentiments with regard to 


| your Royal Highness that I do. 


“* Was I differently situated to what I am, I would 
give you more essential proofs of my friendship than 
mere words; but you may depend on any good offices I 
can do with my brother of France, Yet I am sorry to 
tell you that I am_ too well acquainted with the politics 
of that Court to expect they will do you any solid service, 
as they would have everything to apprehend from a 
Prince of your consummate abilities and enterprising 
genius placed at the head of the bravest people in the 
world. Adieu, royal hero, and assure yourself that no 
change of fortune can make any alteration in my esteem 

“* From our Court at Berlin, Prussia. 

November 8, 1746,’ ”” 

It is odd that this affectionate and confidential 
communication has the word “Prussia” at the 
end. It is not usual for monarchs to subscribe or 
superscribe papers of any kind after this fashion, 
Neither the kings of England, Scotland, nor France 
signed as “ England,” “ Scotland,” “ France.” 

Now the letter and prefatory observation were 
printed and attempted to be circulated more than 
one hundred and twenty years ago. The writer 
has in his possession one of the printed copies 
seized by order of the magistrates of Edinb 
on June 29, 1748; and the only difference of t 
slightest moment, between the original version 
and the modern copy, is the date—the former 
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being “ November the 8th, 1747,” and the latter 
“ November 8, 1746.” 

In consequence of intelligence received by the 
magistrates of Edinburgh that a document of a 
seditious tendency was privately in circulation, an 
inquiry was set on foot by them, and four wit- 
nesses were examined on the subject, whose 
depositions were to this effect : — 

pon June 29, 1748, John Loch, keeper of the 
Laigh coffee-house, was examined in presence of 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates. He deponed 
that he had seen the MS, of the letter three or 
four months previously — 
“ That being in his coffee-house this morning, between 
nine and ten o’clock, a boy, whom the declarant, knows 
not, came into the coffee-house, and put into bis hand 
four copies of a printed paper, which the declarant, with- 
out looking to, put into a press in the coffee-house where 
he keeps his sugar and coffee.” 
With a singular want of curiosity, he asserts he 
never looked into them, and could give no inform- 
ation about the boy who brought them. On the 
same day the constables came with a search war- 
rant, when Loch put the papers into his pocket, 
refused to give them up, and only produced them 
when brought before the council. One copy was 
marked by the clerk of the court, signed by Loch, 
authenticated by Baillie James Stewart, and is 
the one above referred to. 

Patrick Arthur, “keeper of the Brittish coffee- 
house,” was next examined. He declared that 
the previous night, between the hours of nine 
and ten, a printer's boy with his apron on came 
to the coffee-house, and gave thirteen copies of 
the letter of the King of Prussia to the servants. 
These were delivered to him, whereupon they 
were instantly locked up, and shown to no person. 
He delivered the copies to the constables when 
they came, but could give no account of the 
printer's boy, as all he knew on the subject was 
communicated by his servant. 

Next day brought out the name of the printer, 
who turned out to be Robert Drummond, whose 
sppeention, John Livingston, stated that one John 

enderson brought the MS. to the printing house 
of his master, where it was printed. 

David Ross, the pressman of Mr. Drummond, 
spoke as to the delivery of the MS. and the order 
by John Henderson to have it printed, which was 
obeyed, and five hundred copies thrown off and 
delivered to Henderson. He concluded his de- 
claration by asserting “that Henderson, upon 
bringing the MS. to the printing house, say’d that 
he had got it from one Mrs. Nicol.” Who this 
female was (if such a person did really exist) is 
not explained. 

The seizure of this seditious fabrication was in 
June, 1748; and the paper printed is dated in 
Nov. 1747. The recently discovered MS., now 
reprinted, is dated in Noy. 1746. 


It congratulates Prince Charles on his safe 
arrival in France, which occurred in that year, 
and the printed letter does the same a year later; 
whilst the deposition before the magistrates es- 
tablishes that the MS. letter and introduction 
were not in type until May or June, 1748, 

If genuine, this document is an early specimen 
of Prussian double-dealing, worthy of the pre- 
sent refined age. But we bave no little difficulty 
in arriving at the conclusion that it is a fiction: 
one of those devices not unfrequently practised to 
influence the public mind, and prepare it for a 
subsequent rising. That the government, upon 
learning its existence, issued those orders to which 
the magistrates of Edinburgh gave effect, plainly 
evinces a belief that a new rebellion of the Ja- 
cobites was in contemplation. 

Had the letter been a veritable one, it would 
never have been subscribed “ Prussia.” 

J. M. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ARDEN. 


There is a very interesting and able article in 
the North British Review, No. civ. p. 394, on 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, in which reference 
is made to a grant to Shakespeare by Camden, 
1599, to quarter the arms of Arden of Alvanley, 
in Cheshire, as the issue of the marriage of his 
father with the co-heiress Miss Arden of 8. Strat- 
ford, co. Warwick. 

I think it has always been understood that this 
lady was of the old Warwick stock of the Ardens, 
and not of the Alvanley. branch of that family; 
and I should have supposed that Camden was in 
error had not the writer in the article in question 
suggested the possibility of the co-heiress’s grand- 
father, Thomas Arden of Aston Cantlowe, being 
| a son or grandson of Thomas Arden of Leicester- 
shire, temp. Hen. VI., who was the son of Ralph 
Arden of Alvanley by his wife Katherine, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Stanley of Hooton. Perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to assist im 
attempting to settle this very interesting ques- 
tion. I may add that there is no Arden pedigree 
recorded in the Visitation of Leicestershire, 1619, 
and only once in that very full record is an Arden 
mentioned so late as Shakespeare's time, and that 
is “ Muriella filia Arden de Parkhall in Com. 
Warr.” 

The writer speaks of Shakespeare's father being 
of a peasant family, by which I suppose he means 
that the father being (I think) a woolstapler, it is 
to be presumed that all his remote as well as near 
ancestors were of the same or humbler condition. 
If clearly made out as a local or personal sur- 
name, it might very materially help all future 
biographers of Shakespeare. Is there no manor 
or hamlet in Great Britain (I will not say Ire- 
land ; it has not yet put in a claim to him) called 


| 
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Shakspur, Shagspur, Shacspere, Shokspur, Shock- 
spar, Shacklespur, &c.? At first sight it would 
seem to be a personal name, such as Strong-i’th’- 
arm or Armstrong, Shake-th’-spear—a rather | 
military appellation, and probably of very honour- | 
able origin. In any case, I suppose Shakespeare's | 
great-grandfather is believed to have been a com- 
batant at Bosworth. If this is the case the re- 
cord or tradition of such a circumstance raises | 
a presumption (depending on the nature of such 
record or tradition) rather in favour of the family | 
being more yeoman than peasant. That Shake- | 
himself makes no reference to male or | 
female side, and never troubled himself in the 
very costly matter of pedigree in those days, goes | 
for nothing, though it cannot be for a moment | 
supposed that the natural curiosity of a boy to 
know where he came from should not develope 
itself in Shakespeare’s riper years into the oun 
strong curiosity to know of whom he came. For | 
there are gentlemen I have been acquainted with | 
whose ancestors down to their great-grandparents 
——— very large estates for centuries, who | 
the very faintest suspicion of the fact, from 
the circumstance of the early deaths of parents | 
and other members of their families, a father’s 
or grandfather’s second marriage, whereby chil- 
dren by the first wife suffered school-banishment, 
and afterwards resided at a distance from home, 
and from other similar circumstances. 

I know not whether the woolstaplers of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth’s time were protected by 
guilds, as many other trades of those times, by 
which few of immediate peasant origin were at all 
allowed to enter the community. But one thing | 
is certain, had not Miss Arden been his mother, | 
we should have had no Shakespeare ; and as we 
know something of her side, it would not be amiss 
that we know something of his —the paternal. 
As to the armorial question, it is thought in the 
article quoted that Shakespeare's and his father’s 
reasons for applying for the canting coat subse- 
quently granted were on account of their de- | 
sire to impale and quarter, though the father as 
well as the son could, I think, have used the 
Arden arms without impalement or quarter; the 
former, I should say, by carrying them as an 
escocheon of pretence on a blank shield. Then 
it is further said that Shakespeare never did | 
quarter, because I suppose his seal, and, it is sug- | 
gested, his monument bear no quarterings; but 
is there no emblazoned coat of quarterings coeval | 
with Shakespeare? As to seals, they were very | 
rarely engraved quarterly; and as for monumental | 
evidence, why it is no evidence t all. 


T. Hetssy. 


SINGULAR PROCEEDINGS IN MIDDLETON. 


I enclose a cutting from the Manchester Examiner 
and Times of Jan. 10, 1871, giving particulars of 
& singular custom recently observed. Although 
a Lancashire man, I have not read or heard of the 
custom before. I may add that Middleton is 
about five miles from Manchester; the manufac- 
tures are silk and cotton, and the population in 
1861 was 14,482 :— 


“ Saturday was the last day of a singular saturnalia 
held at Middleton, It has been for many years a custom 
among the inhabitants of a locality called Throstle Hall, 
a part of the town, to annually elect a king over the dis- 
trict, whose province is to receive petitions concerning 
street nuisances in any shape, and take the best means 
in his conception to have the same abated. The king for 
the present vear is a John Barber, dealer in salt, sand, 
pipeclay, and other articles of domestic use. He was 
crowned on Monday in the kitchen of a beer-house, 
named for the occasion ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ by a per- 
son who was dubbed ‘Archbishop of Pigeon Hill” a 
neighbourhood situate in Tonge. The crown was made 
of block tin, and was profusely ornamented with feathers 


| and coloured ribbons ; it was also lined with rabbits’ skin, 


and upon the peak was a brass plate, on which was in- 
scribed ‘ King John the First, 1871.’ On placing the crown 
upon Barber’s head, ‘his grace’ delivered a poetic ad- 
dress. After this ceremony, Barber mounted a platform 
in the street, when he was greeted with vociferous cheer- 
ing by about 3000 persons—the male portion all uncover- 
ing and remaining uncovered while his majesty addressed 
them, which he did in right royal terms, hoping that his 
subjects would be true to him, and be ready for defence 
in case of invasion by enemies, he promising in return 
that he would watch over their interests night and day, 
and attend to all their petitions —A Mr. Thomas Brier- 
ley, of the ‘ Cottage of Content,’ Tonge, followed with an 
address, in which he expressed a hope that the royal 
dignity would be made hereditary by the people, and that 
the present king’s princes and princesses would bear the 
crown after him. After this his majesty was taken over 
his dominions in his cart, attended by his officers of state, 
whom he had already appointed, a strong body guard, 
and thousands of his subjects, In the evening a grand 
feast was held, after which his majesty danced with the 
beauties of his court, to the strains of a brass band. On 
Tuesday the king paraded the whole of Middleton on his 
‘charger *’—hisdonkey—attended by his officers and guard ; 
and in the evening he again rode along the thorough- 
fares, when there was a grand torchlight procession. 
Later on in the night Mrs. Barber was crowned queen by 
the women of Throstle Hall, who provided a handsome 
cap for the occasion. After this ceremony, her majesty 
favoured the company with two or three songs. About 


eleven o'clock the royal couple were attended to the gates 


of their residence by a host of persons, who, after singing 
‘God save the King’ and the ‘Christmas Hymn,’ re- 


| tired in perfect order. A round of festivities was kept up 


till Saturday evening in honour of the event. It may be 
mentioned that Barber had a rival for royal honours in 
the person of a Jesse Collinge, a weaver, and that on 
Monday morning there was a poll, which resulted in 
Barber being elected with 206 votes against 200 given 
for Collinge. Cabs and other conveyances were brought 
into requisition to bring voters to the booths. The pro- 
ceedings throughout were conducted in a very orderly 
and business-like manner, and were watched by large 
numbers of persons from Oldham, Rochdale, Heywood, 
and other places.” 


Heaton Chapel. G, i. 8. 
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“THE PRODIGAL SON,” BY MURILLO. 


It has been said that the series of illustrations 
of this parable by Murillo is in some respects the 
best of his works now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy. I am glad to be allowed to append 
the following descriptive extract from an unpub- 
lished sermon on the same subject, preached by 
Dean Stanley a short time since in Westminster 
Abbey, feeling confident that it will add greatly 
to the pleasure of visitors to the present exhibi- 
tion, in enabling them to appreciate more fully 


4 


these masterpieces. & 


“ The Parable of the Prodigal Son might be the story 
of any home, in any part of the world. There is a 
wonderfully vivid representation of it in its several 
parts in a series of six successive pictures by the greatest 
of Spanjgh painters, once divided from each other, 
partly inm@Spain and partly in Italy, now happily re- 
united in England. The painter’s genius has there por- 
trayed the whole story, as though it had happened in his 
own country. There is the Spanish father dividing the 
cap owe between the two youths. They are hardly to 

distinguished from each other in that happy moment 
of opening life. The future to them is as yet unknown; 
the world is all before them where to choose ; their father 
looks with equal and benignant love on both. Then 
comes the parting of the younger son on his travels, 
There he starts in hat and plume—on his prancing horse 
—in all the pride and gaiety of brilliant success and hope. 
The father blesses him with all the fulness of paternal 
affection, His mother weeps with all the depth of 
motherly love. Only the elder brother stands by, with 
his arms folded and with stern unmoved countenance, 
as much as to say ‘I know whither you are going—I 
foresee what will befall you.’ Then comes the fall. The 
happy, gay, innocent youth has plunged into riotous liv- 
ing and debauchery. His Spanish finery is still upon him, 
but it is stained with the wear and tear of revelry: he is 


the prey of dissolute men and designing women, who cheat, | 


and mock, and corrupt him day by iy. Next comes the 
retribution, which sooner or later marks every such 
career. He has wasted his substance—the good gifts 
which his father gave him. He is entangled in debt, 
in disgrace, in ruin. The friends, the false friends, 
who clung round him as long as he had money to 
give and means to indulge them, turn against him. 
He is driven into the wilderness by the very com- 

nions who before were to him the choice of his heart. 

en we see him in the bare desert. His finery has 
fallen in tatters about him. He has been transformed 
into the emaciated, hungry, half-naked outcast. The 
filthy swine are feeding around him on the husks of the 
few trees that fringe the arid landscape. He is the very 
image of desolation and misery. But there is a dawn of 
better things just visible. He is on his knees; his eyes 
are raised towards heaven. There is a deep meaning in 
them which we have not discerned before. He is saying 
*T will arise and go to my Father.’ He has seen through 
the hollowness of the pleasures of earth; he has caught a 
glimpse of the happiness of heaven.—And then, in the 
sixth and last picture, there is the blessed return. The 
father has gone out to the gateway to meet and embrace 
him. The penitent youth has flung himself on his knees 
before him. Those eyes which we saw in the desert pas- 
tures lifted up towards heaven with a heavenly light 
within them, have still the same deep pathetic meaning ; 
but they are now fixed, not with a vague hope on in- 
finite space, but with a yearning tenderness on the 


father’s face bending close over him. He has come back 
to his home, and all the sights and sounds of home are 
around him; the familiar calf brought forth from the 
stall; the servants playing the merry music which he 
remembered in his childhood. And one other there is, 
still unchanged also. It is the elder brother with his un- 
ruffled dignity and his unstained integrity, but also with 
his unmoved countenance, with his cynical wonder that 
on such an unhappy scapegrace—on such a wild and law- 
less truant should be lavished so much care and love, so 
much triumph, and so much joy.” 


CENTENARIANISM. 


Rozsert aged one hundred and 
three. The instances having been so frequently 
recorded in the public journals, and so minutely 
examined in “N. & Q.,” the place and date of 
each fresh occurrence ought to be forthwith laid 
before its board of enquiry. 

In last Monday’s Echo (Jan. 23, 1871), I read 
the pleasant account of a purse of twenty-five 
sovereigns having been presented to Robert How- 
linson of West-Linton in Peebleshire on his 
hundred and third birthday. Most cordially do I, 
who am in humble expectancy of my ninety-fourth, 
| wish my venerable senior “‘multos et felices,” 

with the like testimony attached to every one of 
them. EK. 

[Would some Peeblesshire correspondent kindly furnish 
the evidence of Robert Howlinson’s age ?—Ep. | 

Wim Wess, of Frome, aged one hundred 
and five or one hundred and six. 

Epwarp Covcn, of Torpoint, aged one hundred 
and ten. 

Here is fresh food for Mr. Editor's inquiries. 
William Webb is said to be now living at Frome, 
having been born there in 1764: served in the 
Marines under Nelson between 1789 and 1797, 
and then’ returned to Frome, where he was mar- 
ried. Edward Couch is reported to have died at 
Torpoint on Jan. 30, aged one hundred and ten: 
was on board the Victory at Trafalgar, with 
Lord Howe on June 1, and in receipt of a pension 
up to the time of his death. Surely his story is 
easily tested. Ww. C. 

As the cases are so “easily tested,” we hope W.C. 
will undertake to do so. Both cases may be settled pro- 
bably at the Admiralty. If it is our good fortune to come 
under the notice of any gentleman connected with that 
department, perhaps he would kindly inform us what 
the records there tell of William Webb and Edward 
Couch.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”7j 


Oe 


Tue Strassure Linrary.—Great interest is 
| felt throughout Germany to make all possible 
| amends to Sirasbtrg for the loss of its library, 

which, in its reconstruction, will be henceforth a 
| university library. A suitable locality is already 
| provided, and means ensured for obtaining early- 
| printed and rare works, so many of which were 
destroyed in the siege. The University of Berlin 


120 
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has obtained permission from the government to 
e its duplicates at the service of the library. 
eo circumstances these duplicates would 
have been sold. Promises have been received of 
contributions from the University of Géttingen 
and from Dresden and Bremen. Munich and 
Vienna are like-minded, and the Saxon Society of 
Sciences in Leipzig has made a gift of all its pub- 
lications. The German booksellers emulate the 
zeal of the public bodies; and the great houses of 
Cotta, Brockhaus, Perthes, Duncker and Hum- 
blot, Sauerliinder, &c. &c., have placed their 
valuable publications at free choice for selection. 
Mr. Triibner, of London, will use his best efforts 
in England and America; and Dr. Felix Fliigel, 
of Leipzig, while mag a valuable contribu- 
tion from his own library, has promised to interest 
himself with the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington for the same purpose. All this is quite 
natural and becoming in a great country like 
Germany, where literature is so highly esteemed 
and cultivated, and which intends to incorporate 
Strasburg with the empire. J. Macray. 


Gyrsy Cooxrry.—During the past summer I 
paid frequent visits to a gypsy encampment in 
my neighbourhood, and upon one occasion ob- 
serving a shapeless lump of clay baking upon an 
oper. fire-grate, I learned, upon inquiry, that it 
contained a fowl in process of cooking. After a 
while, one of the girls removed it from the fire ; 
aud on breaking it open, I found it to contain a 


veritable fowl with the feathers still on it. These, | 


however, came off with the baked clay, and left 
the flesh beautifully white and streaming with 
rich gravy from countless pores. I was pressed 
to partake, but the untrussed head and legs 
looked so like those of a fowl which had died a 
“natural death,” that I civilly declined the invi- 
ation, although I am a firm believer in the 
adage which says that “Whatever does not 
poison fattens.” M. D. 


Tre ScnoormasteR ABROAD IN STAFFORD- 


the mining districts” are too good to be confined 
to the pages of the Staffordshire Advertiser :— 

“One of the black-country sheep of the present Bishop 
of Lichfield’s flock, hearing there was a bishop at Bilston, 
and not knowing precisely what a bishop was, took his 
bull-pup over from Wednesbury for the express purpose 
of trying the animal’s mettle upon the new comer, an- 
nouncing to a friend that ‘ the dawgg would pin it,’ what- 
ever it turned out to be!” 

“Filial Piety.—First collier, loquitur: *There’s bin a 
foire [explosion] at Jackson's pits.’ Second collier : 
‘ Moy feyther worked theere.’ First collier: ‘Oy, and 
he’s blowed a’ to pieces.’ Second collier: ‘ Boy gum! 
whoy, he’d got moy pocket-knoife wi’ ’im !’” 

Lap, 


A Coyrrast, 1869 axp 1871.—In looking 
through the Revie Archéologique, vol. xx. (x. 8.), 


p- 365, I find the following entry regarding the 

Anthropological Society of Paris: “Séance du 15 

— 1869, Général Faidherbe, Dolmens et 
ommes blonds de la Libye.” 

In that year so lately passed this great general 
was, therefore, occupied in composing and reading 
an antiquarian and philosophical paper, faute de 
mieux. Can a contrast be greater ? C. 


MvuMMERS.— 

“ A party of mummers visited the towns and villages 
of North Notts during the past fortnight, and highly 
diverted the inhabitants by their dancing, singing of old 
songs, and the play of the Hobby Horse. The latter 
play was in existence in the days of the Plantagenets, 
and probably the song and tune which they sang, viz., 
* When Joan’s ale was new.’ ” 

This paragraph, from the Newark Advertiser of 
Wednesday, January 18, 1871, may be deserving 
of a place in your columns, as a proof of ghe 
continued existence of a very ancient custom. 

Newark. J. M. 

Ory Joxrs.—A joke is not out of place in 
“N. & Q.,” and if I find any which appear to me 
new or rare, I will send them, requesting the 
Editor to reject those which he has read in ten 
different books or heard from ten different persons. 
A line must be drawn somewhere, and I do not 
think that which I propose a very severe one. 

I lately heard one educated gentleman tell 
another “one of the best things Canning ever 
said.” He and Lord Dudley arrived at Dover 
from France, and ordered a rumpsteak while the 
horses were getting ready for their journey to 


London. Lord Dudley remarked that the meat 
' was hard. “Harder where there’s none,” said 
Canning. The teller laughed, and the hearer 


courteously made a noise as much like laughin 
as he could, Had a new pupil at Dotheboys Hal 
said “This meat is hard,” his companions would 
probably have abstained from the response as too 
stale. 

On the practice of repeating stories, I take the 


| following from the Liverpool Weekly Mercury, 
suirE.—The following illustrations of “life in | 


May 25, 1869: 

“ The Wilkinson (Minnesota) superior: court has de- 
cided when a man is legally drunk. Said the judge: ‘It 
is not necessary that a man should be wallowing in a 
ditch, or bumping his head against your posts, that you 
may know him to be drunk; but whenever he begins to 
tell the same thing over twice, then he’s drunk.’” 

Garrick Club. 


“Sxerrine upon A Grave Gratren.”—The 
track formed upon ice by sliding is called in the 
Fylde district of North Lancashire a “ glatten,” 
the act of sliding is termed “skerring,” and the 
word “glave,” instead of slippery, is used to ex- 
press the quality of the glatten. I should be glad 


| to know whether the usage of the above terms is 


confined to the Fylde, or that they prevail in 
other districts ? James PEARSON. 
Milnrow. 
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Queries. 
SMYTHS OF IRELAND. 


In the course of 1699 three prelates of the 
name of Smyth sat on the Irish episcopal bench— 
Thomas Bishop of Limerick, William of Kilmore, 
and Edward of Down and Connor; and all the 
private or printed pedigrees I have seen make 
them members of one family. Three Beresfords 
were Irish bishops together for a considerable 
period; and although this did not happen with 
the Synges, yet, except between 1653 and 1660 
(when no Protestant bishops were consecrated in 
Ireland), one and generally two Synges held sees 
from 1638 to 1771. Still the fact, as regards 
the Smyths, is worth noting. Yet I am not 
satisfied that they were of the same family. 

It is true that they and their descendants 
always associated on the footing of relatives, but 
then their families were certainly connected by 
marriages. They were born in neighbouring places: 
Dundrum in the county of Down, and Lisburn on 
the borders of Down and Antrim. But whilst 
Archbishop Henry Ussher married —— Smyth 
of Dundrum, and died in 1613, and whilst Celtic 
Smyths can be traced in Antrim a century earlier, 
the pedigrees make the episcopal family leave 
Rossdale, near Pickering, temp. Car. I. rimate 
Margetson came from Yorkshire to Ireland as 
chaplain to the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, 
Lord-Deputy in 1633. John Smyth, his brother- 
in-law, was Precentor of Clogher in that year. 
He died rector of Enniskillen; and his will, 

roved in England in 1655, shows him to have 

eld property in Craven, in Yorkshire, as well as 
in Ireland; whilst his son’s executor William, 
Treasurer of Armagh, was the future Bishop of 
Kilmore. But whilst this confirms the tradi- 
tionary descent, he and the Bishop of Down also 
using the well-known Yorkshire coat of a bend 
between two unicorns’ heads, the Bishop of Lime- 
rick bore arms almost identical with the uncom- 


mon ones of the contemporary citizen family of 
Smyth of Hammersmith, created baronets in 1694 ; 
namely, Gules, a lion rampant argent, on a chief | 
of the second, a mullet azure between two tor- | 
teaux. Can any genealogical correspondent assist | 
in solving these doubts ? Gort. 

Warwick Square, S.W. 

PS. I may add, in reference to recent notes on 
the spelling of Smijth (““N. & Q.,” 4"S. vi. 474; 
vii. 43), that I have met with instances of two 
dots placed over the y in Smyth, as suggested | 
by Sp. 


Bisnor Atcocx.— Wanted, particulars of family 
and arms of the Right Rev. John Alcock, at first 
Bishop of Worcester and afterwards of Ely, about 
1486. J.C. 
John Alcock, son of William Alcock, sometime burgess | 

ingston-upon-Hull, and Joan his wife, was born at 


of 


Beverley, and raised himself entirely by his own merits, 
He studied at Cambridge, where he obtained great dis- 
tinction for his knowledge of civil and common law. [np 
1641 he became rector of St. Margaret, Fish Street 
London, and dean of St. Stephen’s, Westminster ; on. 
secrated bishop of Rochester in 1472; in 1474 was lord 
chancellor conjointly with Rotheram, bishop of Lincoln ; 
in 1476 translated to Worcester, and in 1486 to Ely, 
His death occurred at Wisbech Castle, Oct. 1, 1500, and 
he was buried in a sumptuous chapel he had erected for 
himself at the north-east end of Ely Cathedral. His 
arms were A. on a chevron between 3 cocks’ heads erased 
S. crested and jalloped G. a mitre O.] 


Battycuritan. — Will your obliging corre- 
spondent Mr. Maurice LenrHan, or any of the 
numerous readers of “N. & Q.” favour me with 
the following information : — 

1. What is the present name of Ballycollitan, 
or BALLICULLATAN, ANNA or ARRA, co. Tippe- 
rary 

2. It is said that William Cleburne (second son 
of Thomas Cleburne of Cleburne, co. Westmore- 
land, by Agnes Lowther of Lowther), who died 
seized of the lands of Ballicullatan, Castletown, 
Burnadubber and Springmount, lies buried in Kil- 
barron church or abbey (?) near Lough Derg, 
and that there is a vault in the chancel under 
the east window bearing the following : — 

Crest. A dove and olive branch. 

Arms. Arg. three chevronels braced in base, 
sa. A chief and bordure of the last. 

Motto. “ Pax et Copia.” 


GULIELMUS . CLEBURNE . DE . BALLICULLATAN. 
ARMIGER . OBIIT . VICESIMO . SECUNDO . DIE. 
MENSIS . OCTOBRIS . ANNO . DOMINI . 1684. 

Is this a correct copy of the inscription, and 
what are the names of this William Cleburne’s 
wife and children ? 

53. Was Patrick Ronayne, the artist, a near 


| relative of Patrick Ronayne of Annebrook, Queens- 


town, co, Cork ? 


PEDIGREE oF Brrt.—I shall be very 
grateful for any information relative to the parent- 
age of Peter Birt of Armine, co. York, and 
Wenvoe Castle, co. Glamorgan. He bore the 
same arms as Byrte of Dorset, and Birt of Llwyn- 
Dyrus, co. Cardigan —viz. Arg. on a chevron 
gules between three bugle-horns stringed sable; 
as many crosses crosslet fitchée of the field. 

ForEStT-BILL. 


“Brvr Booxs” qvotep py Burier.— Where 
are the “ Blue Books” published by Stockdale in 
1812, and quoted by Charles Butler in his Me- 
moirs of English Catholics (iv. 56,57), to be seen? 
Also, what is known of the “ Red Book,” a work 
in MS., quoted in the same place? They appear 
to have first made their appearance about 1780. 

A Herrorp PEARSON. 

London Library. 
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De Sarr or Say.—This family derives from an 
ancestor who accompanied William the acquiror 
(not the conqueror in modern sense, which was 
just the last thing he would have desired to be 
called) from Normandy. 

Can any of your learned correspondents give 
me any information as to this family previous to 
the conquest, and also as to its two cones sedan 
one in England and the other in Scotland, where 
some suppose it to be the origin of the great family 
of Seton, Saytoune, Seytoun, &c. ; although, as 
the latter claim from Dougal de Seton (circa 
1100), which is a Highland Christian name, that 

resents a difficulty. This Dougal is said to have 
fom the son or grandson of the first of the 
Setons authentically recorded. Lord Say and 
Sele derives from De Say in the female = 
LIM, 


Tue “Estatica” or Catpano.—Can any of 
your readers refer me to any sources of informa- 
tion regarding the Estatica of Caldano, whose 
ease (as I learn from the article “ Stigmatisa- 
tion,” Chambers's Encyclopedia) attracted much 
attention about thirty years ago ? M. D. 

“Fray Tree.”—I have met with this ex- 
pression as being applied in the South of France 
to an unsuccessful undertaking or person. Do 
you know of any authority for it ? A. 5S. 


“Tue Grecian Benp.”—What is the classic 
authority, if any, for this expression? The edi- 
tors of Hans Breitmann’s Ballads seem to think 
it quite modern, as they call it — 

“A recent Paris fashion, at once adopted in America. 
It is the curve made at the back of the body, when 
a female carries herself as if walking in a perj%tual 
curtsey ;"— 

but more than half a century ago the term was 
in use, as will be seen in the Ltonian (iii. 57) :— 

“In person he was of the common size, with some- 
thing of the Grecian bend, contracted doubtless from 
sedentary habits.” 

W. T. M. 


Hervevs. — Will Aneto-Scorvs, EspEpare, 
or other learned antiquarian correspondent of 
“N. & Q.,” oblige me with the ancestry of Her- 
vey, or Herney, Duke of Orleans a.p, 1066 

As this duchy was vested in the family of 
Robert the Strong from a.p. 888, I presume any 
Duke of Orleans of tenth or eleventh centuries 
must have been a member of the royal family of 
France. 

2. The ancestry of the house of Fitz-Hugh ? 
Lower (Patron. Brit, p. 18) states that this sur- 
name was not used until temp. Edw. III. Yet 
Graves, in his Hist. of Cleveland, states that Hugh 
(great grandson of Alice de Stavely) “died 
32 Edw. L, leaving a son Henry, who being called 
Fitz-Hugh, continued that name till 4 Hen. VIIL, 
when George Fitz-Hugh died,” and the name 


became extinct. I also find that Adam de Hervey, 
temp. Hen. III., married Juliana, daughter of 
John de Fitz-Hugh. According to Lower, Bar- 
dolph was the first of the family of Fitz-Hugh. 
His arms, however, were, Azure, three cinquefoils 
argent; while those of the latter were, Azure, 
three chevronels interlaced in base, or. <A chief 
of the last. 

The early history of the Herveys seems to be 
involved in obscurity. Robert, son of Hervey or 
Herney, Duke of Orleans, is said to have had 
several sons, but we are left to conjecture whom 
they are from a number of Anglo-Norman Her- 
veys of the eleventh century. Hervey, Marquis 
of Bristol, and the Cliburns of Cliburn-Hervey, 
are said to be descended from Herveus filius 
Hervei, Forrester of the New Forrest and Archels- 
garth, 18 Hen. I., who is also claimed as the 
ancestor of the Butlers. Vide Clarke’s Hist. of 
House of Ormonde. But there seems to be some 
doubt whether the father of this Herveus was of 
the Orleans family, or a younger son of Gilbert de 
Clare. Will some correspondent of “N, & Q.” 
be kind enough to inform me to which of the 
Herveys a moiety of the manor of Cliburn, near 
Penrith, was granted, and when, and by whom 
was the grant made? In the Pipe Roll 5th of 
Stephen, Herveus fil Hervei pays a fine for erecting 
his lands in Amoundreness into manors. Was 
Cliburn one of these ? NrIMgop. 


Tue Hore tae Werr.—There’s a very old 
inn near the East Gate, King’s Lynn, called the 
Hole in the Well—a rather remarkable sign, it 
appears tome. The best chance I see of solution 
or clue is a query in your pages. What is the 
origin of it? KL. 

[There were formerly in London three taverns with the 
sign of “ Hole in the Wall”; but “ Hole in the Well” is 
unknown in the history of sign-boards, ] 


Buriat Praces oF Manx Bisnors.—In the 
Chronicle of Man the burial-places of fourteen 
Manx bishops are recorded. Does any other re- 
cord of their burials exist besides the chronicle, 
or are any remains of their tombs to be found ? 
Two, Christinus and Nicholas, were buried at 
Benchor, by which is meant, I suppose, the monas- 
tery of St. Comhgall in Ulster, for there were 
several monasteries of that name, one even in the 
Isle of Man. Michael was interred at Fountains, 
Reginald or Ronald at Rushin, also a Cistercian 
abbey and daughter of Furness; Richard and 
William Russell at Furness; Simon and Mark at 
St. German’s, Peel, Isle of Man, where nothing, 
or next to nothing, has been done in reference 
to those interesting ruins, though a bazaar under 
high patronage was held for the purpose of rais- 
ing the necessary means. John Mivar, or son of 


Hefare, was buried at Jervaux, as Prof. Miinch 
rightly supposed, and not at Yarmouth, as John- 
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stone had erroneously conjectured. Gamaliel was 
buried at Peterborough, Thomas at Scone, Ber- 
nard at Kylwynin, said by Cumming in his Isle of 
Man to be Arbroath, by Oliver in his Monumenta 
In. Man. to be in Ayrshire. Alan and Gilbert 
M‘Cleland were buried at St. Mary’s, Rothsay, 
Isle of Bute. Wimund or Hamund, whose event- 
ful history is involved in much obscurity, was 


seen by the historian William of Newborough, 
blinded and mutilated at Byland Abbey, living 


retired, but where he died is not stated. John 
Dogan died <p! of Down in 1412, and was 
probably buried in Ireland. A. E. L. 


Missae ap Usum Vau- 
dois Cantonal Library at Lausanne possesses a 
rare missal. At the end is printed in red charac- 
ters — 

“Tmpressa lausane urbe antiquissima impensa arte et 
industria solertis et ingeniosi viri Magistri iohannis 
belot insigni civitate, rothomagen ortum ducentis nulla 
calami exaratione; sed quadam artificiosa characteri- 
zandi ac imprimendi inventione missalia summa cum 
diligentia emendata feliciter finiunt. Anno salutis nostre. 
M.cccc. nonagesimo tertio. Kalendas decembrias sedente 
reverendissimo presule Aymone de montefalcone lausan : 
epo: et comite principeque imperis dignissimo.” 

The above missal is a folio in Gothic letters, 
red and black, double columns, thirty-six lines in 
@ page, woodcuts, has a drawing made with a 
pen. Some of the leaves are soiled, and the mar- 

ins have been mended; the title is wanting, and 
as been supplied by one which belongs to a missal 
printed at Lyons, 1522. John Belot was a printer 
at Rouen. What other works did he issue ? 
James Henr¥ Drxon. 


Lapy M. Worttey Montacu’s Letrers.—In 
his Curiosities of Lite under the section 
“Recovery of Manuscripts,” Mr. Isaac D’Israeli 
says, “‘A considerable portion of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s letters I discovered in the 
hands of an attorney.” 

Can you or any of your correspondents inform 
me whether these letters, which T same were 
different from the well-known letters already 
given to the public in 1775, have ever been pub- 
lished ? Rep. 

Turoposta Nort. — Edward Cecil, Viscount 
Wimbledon, married Theodosia Noel, daughter of 
Sir Andrew Noel, Knt., of Dalby, co. Leicester. 


rature, 


; .Was she an heiress, and what arms would she 


“pear? J.C. 


PuListon Fammy.— What family had Edward 

Puliston of Allington, co. Denbigh, besides his 

daughter Eleanor, who married William Wheler 

of Martin Hussingtree? Edward Puliston was 
E. 


7 


married about the year 1590. ° 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.— Where are the following 
taken from ? — 


“ No pent-up Ithaca contracts your powers, 
But the whole boundless Continent is yours.” 
[From M. Sewall’s Prologue to Cato. } 


“Tn the fierce light that beats upon the throne,” 
[From Tennyson’s Dedication of the Idyils.] 
F. 


“ Whose yesterdays look backwards with a smile, 
Nor, like the Parthians, wound him as they fly.” 


Where do these lines occur ? P. E. N. 


Ranetacu, Writs, Etc.—Where can I find 
information as to the marriage settlements, wills, 
&c., of the Coles, barons of Ranelagh of Newlands, 
co. Dublin; and of the family of Goring of Cam- 
bridgeshire or Huntingdonshire ? 

Aw Inquirer 


Tue Rove or tHE WALL, NortTHAMPTON.— 

“ At the south-west corner of the churchyard, built into 
the wall of a cottage, is a crucifix, apparently the top of 
across. The same design is repeated on the other side. 
There are marks of bullets in it. Could this have ori- 
ginally formed the apex of Queen’s Cross ?” 

So wrote the late Mr. Pretty in Wetton’s North. 
ampton Guide. The crucifix is still there, rebuilt 
into the wall of the house which superseded the 
cottage. Mr. Pretty, a careful and conscientious 
antiquary, in all probability saw it when it was 
taken down; otherwise it would not be easy to 
know that the sculpture was repeated on the 
other side. The fact that it was so supports the 
conjecture that it may have been the crowning 
stone to Queen’s Cross. But in “ The King’s Book 
of Payments,” 1511 (Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and.Domestic, in the Reign of Henry VIII, vol. ii. 
part 11.), is an entry purporting that, on Aug. 3, 
the king was at Pypwell Abbey; and among the 
expenses between that time and the 10th, were 
“ offerings at the Rode of the Wall in Northamp- 
ton, at Our Lady of Grace there, and at coming to 
Leicester Abbey.” “Our Lady of Grace” was 
the church, long since destroyed, of the Blessed 
Virgin in St. Mary Street. Is it possible that 
the sculpture in St. Sepulchre’s Churchyard was 
the “ Rode of the Wall” of the church in St. 
Mary’s Street? When the church was destroyed, 
the materials were no doubt used for other build- 
ings, and the distance from St. Mary’s Street to 
St. Sepulchre’s Churchyard is not considerable. 
I am not aware that any mention of “The Rode 
of the Wall” occurs in any history of Northamp- 
ton, or in any place but the “ King’s Book of 
Payments.” G. J. De Wipe. 


SivE AND THE the Currespon- 
dence of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke (i. 41), 1 
find the following in the postscript of a letter by 
Chief Justice Aston to Mr. Secret Hamilton, 
and dated Dublin, June 24, 1762, with regard to 
certain secret societies of the period : — 


| | 

| 
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“ When an oath was i on any, it was to be true 
to Sive and her children; and not to discover any of the 
Whiteboys, her children.” 

Who was Sive? And how did the name 
originate, and has it any connection with [Siva] the 
Hindoo divinity, the goddess of destruction? H. 


SLAWKENBERGIUs’s “ TREATISE ON NosEs.”— 
Who was Slawkenbergius mentioned in Tristram 
Shandy, and is there such a book as his Treatise 
on Noses? Epaunp M. Boyte. 

[Slawkenbergius is altogether an imaginary person, 
and there does not exist any such Treutise on Noses by 
him. Sterne’s learning and humour upon that subject 
are believed to have been borrowed partly from Erasmus’s 
Colloquy between Pamphagus and Cocles, De Captandis 
Sacerdotiis, and partly from the Nasea of Aretine. See 
further Ferriar on Sterne, p. 141 et seq. } 

Smyru, alias or Wirncote, LEIcestErR- 
sHIRE: SmytH or Rarucovursey, co. Cork. — 
Could you or any of your correspondents kindly 
furnish the connecting link between the above 
families? The first trace I have of the Irish 
branch is taken from a MS. in Trinity College, 
Dublin, relative to the marriage of “ Francis 
Smith of Rathcoursey with Maria, d' of Beverly 
Usher of Fidanes, co. Waterford, Esq.” Date 
not given, but might be about 1670. The first 
burial I have any note of is that of their child 
Mary, aged three months, who died 1675, and 
must have been, I think, the first that took place 
in this country, as an inscribed slab of marble 
marked her burial-place in Cloyne Cathedral. 

The writer has the original grant of arms to 
Wm. Smyth als. Heriz—viz. “He beareth gules, 
a chevron golde betwixt three besaunts, upon the 
chevron three crosses forme pyched sable, A.D. 
1499.” And to Roger S. or Heriz, grant of crest— 
“Upon his helmet, on atorse gold and geules, 
an arm couppé, the sleve, party per pale golde and 
geules, holding in his hand a griffin’s head rased 
azure, bekid golde, langued, eyed and ered geules, 
&e.,” 7th of Elizabeth, 1565 or 8. 

Any information will be thankfully received by 

Joun J, Suyrn. 

Rathcoursey, Ballinacarra, co. Cork. 

Srory or A Statve.—INQvuIRER wishes to know 
can any of your correspondents inform him where 
he can find the following legend or piece of 

oetry °—A lover, about to be married, on the 
“ preceding the wedding puts the ring on a 
figure in the garden, and when he goes for it it is 
either stolen or he is unable to get it off, and after- 
wards he is haunted by the statue, &c. Also, 
who is the author of the piece ? 

[Our correspondent probably refers to a poem by 
Moore originally published among his Juvenile Poems 
entitled “ The Ring,” a tale, which will be found at p. 281 
of the one volume edition of Moore’s Poetical Works. 
Moore appears to have founded it upon a story told by 
the German writer Frommann in his work upon Fascina- 
tion, book 111. pt. vi. ch, xviii, while Frommann quotes as 
his authority Vincent de Beauvais. 


Replies. 
THE DRAGON. 
S. vit. 12, 


The earliest known delineations of the dragon 
are, I believe, Chinese. It is represented with 
four legs in all the early specimens I have seen. 
The following note is taken from Marryat’s History 
of Pottery and Porcelain, p. 217, on the word 
“ dragon ” :— 

“The origin of the dragons and similar figures de- 
picted upon the Chinese as well as the Egyptian pottery 
is a mystery. The Chinese carry back the origin to the 
time of Fuh-he (2.c. 2962), who is supposed to have 
Seen a dragon issue from a river in the province of 
Honan, and it was then adopted as the national standard. 
It is this dragon (Lang) which is yearly honoured by the 
‘ Feast of Lanterns.’ Some writers suppose the dragon to 
be a symbolical representation of the principle of evil, 
which was worshipped by the ancient Chaldees, and 
found its way from thence into China and other coun- 
tries, even to the New World, where their religion ex- 
tended ; and, from being first used as a symbol, came in 
time to be considered as a reality. Christian painters 
seem to have literally adopted this idea, as in the pictures 
of St. Michael, who is represented as having felled to 
the ground and fixed with his lance a dragon, which, 
symbolical of the enemy of the human race, was vomited 
from the infernal pit. In the Romish Church, on Roga- 
tion Sunday until a late period, a large figure of a 
dragon was carried in procession, being considered an 
emblem of heresy. The devil, it will be recollected, is fre- 
quently called * the dragon’ in Scripture. The prevalence 
of dracontic ornaments on ancient sculpture in England 
of the Saxon or early Norman period, as also in Ireland, 
as well as the serpent ornamentation of the Northern 


antiquaries, deserves notice. Possibly the origin of the 
former may have been Oriental. On the other hand 
some writers consider the dragon to be no mere legend, 


and refer to the fossil remains of the Saurian tribe, which, 
allowing for some exaggeration and embellishment, may 
be considered of the same race.’ 

It is remarkable that both Cornwall and Brit- 
tany should have those twin St. Michael Mounts 
cuarding (as it were) their coasts. Ilas the esta- 


| blishment of those churches any connection with 


a conquest achieved by Christianity over the ser- 
pent worship which prevailed in those parts, 
signs of which may to this day be traced on both 
sides of the Channel ? Z. Z. 


The earliest delineations of the dragon partook 
chiefly of the character of a serpent, having gene- 
rally a long serpentine tail. In the early figures, 
of the dragon, two legs were much more common ~ 
than four. F. C. H. i 


There is a picture of a sea-dragon (Draco mari- 
nus) in an edition of Dioscorides of the date 1548. 
But it has no legs apparently; only two.pairs of 
wings and a long tail cleft at the tip, and set with 
a row of poisonous thorns, There is a strong 
horn, too, between its eyes. If a sea-dragon 
were but the tadpole of a land-dragon, M. D.’s 
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uestion could be answered at once, for of course 
the tail would in that case be exchanged for two 
pairs of legs in due course, after the orthodox 
tadpole fashion. Marearet Garry, 


The earliest delineation of this beast seems to 
be that of the “ Dragon Standard” of the Bayeux 
tapestry. This is figured by Mr. Planché at p. 98 
of his Pursuivant of Arms. It has two legs. Notices 
of the dragon are found in Parker’s Glossary, 
Willement, and Montagu. J. C. Roezr, 


SAMPLERS. 
S, vi. 500; vii. 21.) 

The lines worked on a sampler, and inquired 
about by J. A. Py., are about the commonest to 
be met with in this youthful kind of art. The 
second line, however, has been adapted to suit 
the young lady’s name. It usually stands thus :— 

“ Jesus, permit thy gracious name to stand 
As the first effort of a youthful hand,” &c. 

I feel some difficulty in signing; my initials 
and terminals happening to be exactly those of 
your correspondent. 4. A. Py, (2). 


I have before me two very pretty old specimens 
of samplers, worked respectively by my wife’s 
dmother and my own. To begin with hers, 
it contains within a margin of carnations, first, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and then, in three divisions, 
the following posies : — 
* During the time of life allotted me, 
Grant me, good God, my health and liberty : 
I beg no more ; if more thou'’rt pleas’d to give, 
T'll thankfully the overplus receive.” 


* Reniember time will come when we must give 
Account to God how we on earth do live.” 


“ A man that doth on riches set his mind 
Strives to take hold on shadows and the wind ; 
With food and raiment then contented be ; 
Ask not for riches, nor for poverty.” 
“ Ann STODHART 
Finished this sampler in the tenth year of her age, in 
the year of cur Lord God mpcextvu1,” ; 
My own grandmother’s is rather more elabor- 
ately ornamented with lions (blue, red, and yellow) 
and magnificent flowering shrubs; but only con- 
tains, besides alphabets, the following song : — 
“ You whose fond wishes do to heaven aspire, 
Who make those blest abodes your sole desire, 
If you are wise, and hope that bliss to gain, 
Use well your time, live not an hour in vain : 
Let not the morrow your vain thoughts employ, 
But think this day the last you shall enjoy. 
“ Hasey her work, 1751.” 
C. W. Bryenam. 


I have three samplers worked by my mother, 
on one of which are lines, almost word for word, 


similar to those quoted by J. A. Px. And as M. D, 
(4" S. vi. 500) suggests the idea that such con- 
tributions to “N. & Q.” “ would not be devoid of 
interest, I send those on the other two samplers: 
“ From my beginning may the Almighty Powers 

Blessings bestow in never-ceasing showers ! 

Oh! may I happy be and always blest, 

Of ev’ry joy, of ev’ry wish possess’d ; 

May plenty dissipate all worldly cares, 

And smiling Peace bless my revolving years.” 


“ If you desire to worship God aright, 
First in the morning pray, and last at night ; 
Crave for his blessing on your labours all, 
And in distress for his assistance call.” 


The dates on the samplers are 1803 and 1804, 
M. A. 8, 


CORNISH SPOKEN IN DEVONSHIRE, 
(4 8. vii. 11.) 


Your correspondent will find in Professor Max 
Miiller’s recently published (vol. iii.) Chips from 
a German Workshop a very interesting account of 
the Cornish language and its vitality. He says:— 


“ Although Cornish must now be classed with the ex- 
tinct languages, it has certainly shown a marvellous 
vitality. More than four hundred years of Roman occu- 

ation, more than six hundred years of Saxon and 

anish sway, a Norman conquest, a Saxon reformation, 
and civil wars have all passed over the land; but, like a 
tree that may bend before a storm but is not to be rooted 
up, the language of the Celts of Cornwall has lived on in 
an unbroken continuity for at least 2000 years. What 
does this mean? It means that through the whole of 
English history to the accession of the House of Hanover 
the inhabitants of Cornwall and the western portion of 
Devonshire, in spite of intermarriages with Romans, 
Saxons, and Normans, were Celts and remained Celts, 
The inhabitants of Cornwall, whatever the num- 
ber of Roman, Saxon, Danish, or Norman settlers within 
the boundaries of that county may have been, continued 
to be Celts as long as they spoke Cornish. They ceased 
to be Celts when they ceased to speak the language of 
their forefathers. Those who can appreciate the charms 
of genuine antiquity will not, therefore, find fault with 
the enthusiasm of Daines Barrington or Sir Joseph 
Banks in listening to the strange utterances of Dolly 
Pentreath; for her language, if genuine, carried them 
back and brought them, as it were, into immediate con- 
tact with people who, long before the Christian era, 
acted an important part on the stage of history, supply- 
ing the world with two of the most precious met 
more precious then than gold or silver—with copper and 
tin—the very materials, it may be, of the finest works of 
art in Greece, ay, of the armour wrought for the heroes 
of the Trojan war, as described so minutely by the poets 
of the Iliad.” 

Dr. Bannister is collecting materials for a glos- 
sary of Cornish proper names, and has collected 
no less than 2400 existing names with 7re, 500 
with Pen, with 400 Ros, &¢., and thus Cornish lives 
on. Andrew Borde tells us (temp. Hen. VIIL) 
that English was not then understood by many 
people in Cornwall. Devon and Cornish men 
| signed a petition to that king against the intro- 
| duction of a new church service composed in 
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English, in which this fact is also mentioned. | and chess-rooks emblazoned on their arms. 
Borlase, in his Nat. Hist. of Cornwall (315), says | Blount, in his Fragmenta Antiquitatis, states that 
that as late as 1640 Mr. William Jackman, the | in the reign of Edward III. the manor of King- 
vicar of Feock, was obliged to administer the | ston Russeil, in Dorset, was held by Nichola, who 
sacrament in Cornish because the aged people did | was wife of Nicholas de Mosteshore, on condi- 
not understand English, and the rector of de- | tion — 

wednak preached his sermons in Cornish as late as | “to count or tell out the king’s chessmen in his cham- 


1678. The keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, | ber, one & put them in a bag when the king should have 
mR blished a grammar of the lan- | finished his game: Ad narrand. familiam Scacchii Regis, 
Mr. E. Lhuyd, published a gr . =| et ponend. in loculo cum Rex ludum suum perfecerit.” 


guage in 1707 collected from old people, but he | ‘ 
says it was then fast decaying. I am inclined to believe, however, that chess 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte erected in 1860 | was known in England at a much earlier date 


a monument in the churchyard at Paul to Dorothy | than either Hyde or Barrington are disposed to 
Pentreath, who died in 1778, and was supposed | allow, and in this view I am supported by the 
to have been the last person who conversed in | high authority of Sir F. Madden, who says:— 

the language. Prof. Max Miiller says there are “ Nothing, indeed, is more probable than the introduc- 
many people in Cornwall who maintain that | tion of chess into England by the Danes, and we cannot 


when persons came to hear her talk she would | refer it toa more suitable period than the reign of Canute 


say anything that came into her head. She was 

believed to be 102 years of age at her death; but 

Mr. Halliwell has examined the register, and from | 
the date of her baptism concludes she was not | 
more than sixty-four at the time of her death. 
It is probable that no one now living has ever 
heard Cornish spoken for the sake of corversa- 
tion. Scawen says:— 

“Cornish is not to be gutturally pronounced, as the 
Welsh for the most _ is, nor mutteringly, as the 
Armorick, nor whiningly, as the Irish, but must be lively 
and manly spoken, like other primitive tongues.” 

Herr Miiller says that three or four uot 


volumes would contain all that is left to us of 
Cornish literature. MSS. of a poem on “ Mount 
Calvary,” ascribed to the fifteenth century, exist 
in the British Museum and Bodleian, and MSS. 
of mystery plays of the same date in the Bodleian 
were published by Mr. Norris in 1858. Accord- 
ing to Carew these plays were performed in 
Cornish at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
. To these may be added versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, Commandments, Creed, &c. 
After these facts it is not unreasonable to sup- | 
pee that Cornish was spoken in some parts of | 
vonshire after the Norman Conquest. 
Joun Pieeot, Jun., F.S.A. | 


CHESS IN ENGLAND AND CHINA. 
(4% S. vii. 34.) 

There is no small uncertainty as to the exact 

riod of the advent of chess into this island. Dr. | 

yde, in his learned treatise, De Ludis Orienta- | 
libus, supposes it to have been known here about 
the time of the Conquest, from the Court of | 
Exchequer having been then first established. | 
Daines Barrington differs from this opinion, and 
is in favour of a later date, but admits that the 
game must have been brought to England at an 
early period of our history, as no fewer than | 
twenty-six English families have chess-boards | 


himself.” 


Professor D. Forbes, after reviewing the evidence 
pro and con, considers it “ extremely probable that 


| chess was introduced into England in the reign of 


Athelstane, between A.D. 925 and a.p. 940.” 

Chess appears to have been well known in this 
country in the time of the Plantagenets. Our 
earliest antiquarian writer, the indefatigable Le- 
land, has an anecdote in his Collectanea about the 
chess-play of King John. He says :— 

“John son of King Henry, and Fulco felle at variance 
at Chestes, and John brake Fulco’s head with the chest- 
borde; and then Fulco gave him such a blow that he 
almost killid hym.” 

Edward I. was a chess-player from his earliest 
youth, and possessed a set of men made of jasper 
and crystal. From that curious book the Paston 
Letters, it would seem that chess was a favourite 
game in houses of rank temp. Richard If. On one 
occasion Mrs. Paston writes to her husband :— 

“The Lady Morley has no harpings and luteings dur- 
ing Christmas, but only playing at tables and chess.” 

Several of the royal race of Stuart were ac- 
quainted with chess. In the Register House of 


| Edinburgh there is preserved an inventory of the 


personal effects of the unhappy Queen Mary, 
which must have been left in the castle when she 
was sent to Lochleven. This inventory contains 
three sets of chessmen, and two works on the 
game. One set is described as “ Ane quhite buist 
with chas men in personages of woid”’—i. e. a 
white box with wooden chessmen. One of the 
books is intituled The play of the Chas, and was 
no doubt Caxton’s volume, then a eee gi | 
recent publication. That learned pedant James I. 


patronised chess, In a speech of his animadvert- 
ing on some books written by Cowel and Black- 
wood, he says :— 


“The power of kings is in the hands of the Lord. 


They can exalt low things and abase high things, making 
the subjects like men at chess, a Pawn to take a Bishop 
a Knight.” 
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The unfortunate Charles I. was an ardent chess- 
player, and is mentioned in an old English trans- 

ion of Greco’s work on the game in my 
possession as having constantly used it as a recre- 
ation. There are in the Library of the British 
Museum some diaries kept by Captain R. Sy- 
monds, a royalist officer, in one of which it is 
stated—“ Round about ye King’s chess-board this 
verse 

‘ Subditus et princeps istis sine sanguine certent.’” 
The date 1643 is on the board, and the line con- 
tains, no doubt, touching allusion to the state of 
the poor king’s own’ fortunes. 

H, A. KENNEDY. 

Eldon House, Reading. 


The date of the introduction of chess into China 
seems to be very uncertain. Pére du Halde, in 
his voluminous work on China, under the heading 
of “ Extraits d’une Compilation faite sous la 
dynastie Ming, par un lettré célébre de cette 
dynastic nommé Tang-King-Tchuen,” gives the 
following :— 

“Un auteur parlant du jeu des échecs, qui est le beau 
jeu de la Chine, dit ce qui suit :—Quelques gens ont dit 
que le jeu des échees venoit de l’Empereur Fao, et que ce 
Prince lavoit inventé pour instruire son fils dans l'art 
de gouverner les peuples, et de faire la guerre: mais 
rien de woins vraisemblable. Le grand art de Fao con- 
sistoit dans la pratique continuelle des cing vertus prin- 
cipales, dont l’exercice lui étoit aussi familier que l’est a 
tous les hommes l’usage des pieds et des mains, Ce fut 
la vertu et non les armes qu'il employa pour réduire les 
peuples les plus barbares. L’art de la guerre, dont le jeu 
des échecs est comme une image, est l'art de se nuire les 
uns aux autres. YFuo étoit bien cloigné de donner & son 
fils de pareilles legons. Le jeu des échecs n’a sans doute 
commencé que depuis ces tems malheureux ott tout l'Em- 
pire fut désolé par les guerres. C'est une invention tres- 
peu digne du grand Yao.”—Description de la Chine 
(4 vols, 4to. La Haye, 1736), ii, 739. 

The Emperor Yao reigned in the traditionary 
— about 2300 z.c. His name in full is 

‘fng-ti Yau. 

The Ming dynasty, Ming-chaii, lasted from 
A.D. 1368 to 1644. 

The following anecdote concerning Ming-ti, 
sixth emperor of the Pé Sing or “ Northern 
Sung” dynasty, has reference to this subject :— 

“One of his best officers, Wang-king-yuen, wished to 
retire from court, not being able to endure all the cruel- 
ties which were daily committed. The emperor now 
began to fear for his safety, and sent the cup with poison 
to this object of his suspicion, who at that time was 
playing at chess, and emptied it with the greatest indif- 
erence.”—See the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff’s Chinese History 
(2 vols. 8vo, London, 1834), i. 295. 

The Emperor Ming-ti reigned from a.p. 465 
to 473. 

Respecting the modern game Sir John Davis 
says :— 

“The Chinese chess differs in board, men, and moves 
from that of India, and cannot in any way be identified 


with it, except as being a game of skill and not of 
chance.”— The Chinese (edit. 1844), ii. 31. 
Henry W. Henrrey, 
Markham House, Brighton. 


LADY GRIMSTON’S GRAVE IN TEWIN 
CHURCHYARD. 
S. vii. 76.) 

I beg to subjoin a printed description, published 
by Austin of Hertford, which I know to be cor- 
rect, though I differ from it in one part, believing 
that the ash and sycamore trees have grown from 
the seeds, the keys having fallen from the trees of 
the adjoining warren (formerly the seat of General 
Sabine, governor of Gibraltar—the mansion taken 
down in 1807 by the then Earl Cowper), and 
grew from between the joints of the stone coping 
of the tomb; being left undisturbed, in the course 
of years became the lofty trees they now are. If 
they had sprung from the vault, as suggested, 
made one hundred and sixty years, the girth of 
the trees would have been much larger than 
those of the present are. As an illustration of 
their probable origin, a few years since I pulled 
up a young sycamore that had grown from be 
tween the joints of the stonework round my 
father’s grave, which lies under the shadow of the 
trees of the Grimstons’ tomb. The great singu- 
larity consists in the lower part of the trees 
having become so amalgamated together, that it 
is impossible to distinguish where the bark of the 
ash (lighter than the sycamore) ends, and that of 
the sycamore commences. 

“THE TOMB OF LADY ANNE GRIMSTON, IN THE 

CHURCHYARD OF TEWIN, HERTFORDSHIRE, 

“ Displays one of the most extraordinary and romantic 
of those freaks in which it is proverbial that Dame Natare 
delights. The masonry of the tomb—once firmly set, 
and bound with iron pins together—is now disjointed and 
displaced, not by time or decay, but by the irrepressible 
growth of trees never planted by human hands, The 
appearance which the tomb presents is most singular. 
Within, and interlacing the iron railing surrounding the 
tomb, are seven ash trees, connected at the root, and three 
sycamores, also connected at the root. These trees, as they 
have daily grown, have heaved up the stonework of the 
tomb, forcing it outward for some distance, and entwined 
around the iron railings, which, in some places, are com- 
pletely imbedded and hidden in the trunks of the trees. 
The trees, at their base, also pass through and clasp the 
stonework, as though it were a mass of earth. 

“It is conjectured—and on no other supposition can 
these marvellous appearances be accounted for—that, at 
a period antecedent to the erection of the tomb, the seed 
of the now full-grown trees must have been deposited in 
the vault beneath; and there germinating, forced their 
way towards the light, silently and gradually displacing 
the masonry above—and then embracing and supporting 
the tomb they had disturbed. 

“ The superstitious credulity of the neighbouring 
santry of the last generation was naturally exci by 
appearances so unusual, and they have handed down & 
legend to their sons, in which it is sought to account for 
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the phenomenon. The story is a simple one :—It is said 
that Lady Anne was an unbeliever,—so confident ia the 
falsehood of Christianity and of the Bible, that she was 
wont to say that, ‘if the Sacred Book were true, seven 
ash trees would grow out of her tomb.’ The result, evi- 
dently—as in many similar cases—gave rise to the legend. 
Whether Lady Anne were so unbelieving as is repre- 
sented, we have no means of positively ascertaining, but 
it is very unlikely; and, in these days, we require no 
such solution of appearances, which, however unusual, 
we are content to regard as beautiful illustrations of 
natural laws. 

“The following inscription is still legible on the 
tomb : — 

HERE LIETH INTERRED THE BODY OF 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY ANNE GRIMSTON, 

WIFE TO SIR SAMUEL GRIMSTON, BART., OF GORHAMBURY, 
IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 
DAUGHTER TO THE LATE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
EARL OF THANET, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE Nov. 22ND, 1713, 
, IN@HE 60TH YEAR OF HER AGE.” 


D. D. Horxyns, F.S.A. 


What is really the tree, or what are the trees, 
which grow out of or about this grave? A. P.S. 
speaks of “one ash”; the Spiritual Times speaks 
of “seven elms”; and the Flora Hertfordiensis, a 
most trustworthy work, says of the Acer pseudo- 
platanus, or sycamore : — 

“ In Tewin churchyard are some self-sown trees, grow- 
ing in a very remarkable manner, around and about the 
tomb of Lady Anne Grimston, and having in their growth 
displaced the masonry of the tomb and ironwork.” 

The discrepancies in the legend given in these 
three accounts are equally striking. A. P. 8. 
makes Lady Grimston’s doubts refer to the exist- 
ence of a future state, and represents her as ex- 
pressing “a wish or prayer” that, if such existed, 
“a tree might grow out of her heart.” The 
Spiritual Times states that she was an Atheist, 
and that “her last words were to the effect that, 
if God existed, seven elm trees would grow out 
of her tombstone.” The Flora, quoting the Hert- 
ford Times, says that “Lady Anne was an unbe- 
liever, and was wont to say that, if the Sacred 
Book were true, seven ash trees would grow out 


of her tomb.” It may be difficult, though I hope | 


not impossible, to trace this “ marvellous legend ” 
to its source, and to ascertain which of the above 
versions (if any) is correct; but there can be no 
difficulty in determining whether one or seven 
trees grow there, and whether these are sycamores, 
ashes, or elms. James Britten. 
ew. 
[Having submitted the above to our correspondent 
P. S., we received from him the following. ] 


The additional statements respecting the tomb 
of Lady Anne Grimston are very curious. Perhaps 
for the sake of clearing away needless comments, 
it may be well to state that, in speaking of a single 
ash tree, I meant only to express what appeared 


to be the fact, viz. that the seven or nine stems 
(it is difficult to divide them accurately) seemed 
to spring from a single root under the gravestone. 
If two of these stems are not ash, but sycamore, 
then there must, of course, be two trees. 

I told the story of Lady Anne’s belief or mis- 
belief as it was told to me, and do not profess 
(nor indeed is it necessary) to reconcile it with 
the other part of the story. 

I may add, that I have since been informed by 
persons who know the neighbourhood well, that, 
so far from having been an infidel, she was a 
devout charitable lady, given to good works. 
Probably this can be easily substantiated. 

A. P. &. 

[We have reason to know that, besides her legacies to 
a church school, abundant evidence exists of both the 
Christian life and Christian faith of Lady Anne Grim- 
ston. The tradition is no doubt one of a very common 
class of legends—namely, those invented to account for 
unusual phenomena.—Ep. “ N, & 


THE SPELLING OF TYNDALE’S NEW TESTA- 
MENT, SECOND EDITION. 
(4% S. vii. 30.) 

The curious spellings of which Mr. Fry gives 
several specimens} reminded me at once of those 
employed by Churchyard in, I believe, several of 
his works, but certainly in his Chips published in 
1575. Churchyard writes gaem, fraem, maed, 
blaese, gaet, waek, waer, haer, saem, by simple 
transposition of the final e, for game, frame, made, 
blaze, &c., and also Kael: for cake, and gaeg and 
raeg for gage and rage. The main diiference be- 
tween the spelling in these instances and in those 
from Tyndale is, that the latter both interpolate 
e and preserve it as a final, e.g. gaeve, graece, 
maede, sacke, taeke, &c.; while we also find in Mr. 
| Fry’s list haect and taest, But Churchyard as 
| well as Tyndale modifies o into ve, and so we 
| have roes, cloes, boens, stoen, noes, smock, for rose, 


clothes, bones, stone, nose, smoke, and also loef, coest, 
bloed, poer, for loaf, coast, blood, poor. 
| How far these peculiarities represent anything 
more than Churchyard’s own fancies, it may be 
difficult positively to say; but that there was some 
| method in the madness —if madness it were— 
| there can be but little doubt. He certainly meant 
| his spelling to be phonetic, and by writing a long é 
as ae, seems to have protested against the assump- 
tion that the long English a of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was to be generally identified with the Con- 
tinental a of the same and of the present time. 
Mr. Ellis, in his very valuable treatise on Early 
English Pronunciation, after a minute discussion of 
| the authorities, comes to the conclusion that the 
long a of the sixteenth century was the a in father. 
This conclusion is evidently incompatible with 
Churchyard’s practice. He no doubt meant to 


give to the ae in gaen, &c., the sound which had 
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belonged to ae, whether Latin or Early English, 
from time immemorial down to the sixteenth 
century, viz. that of ai in aim: a sound which, on 
the other hand, cannot well be separated, in early 
English usage, from that of ea in great, which is 
doubtless traditional. Whether Churchyard, in 
thus sso Ypoapap the words in question, is to be 
considered as a conservator or an innovator, is of 
course a very interesting question, which, how- 
ever, it would take some time to discuss fully, 
a ogee | as it opens out into others of great diffi- 
culty. These spellings from Tyndale of fifty years 
before appear to be interpretable on the same prin- 
ciple; but then the admission of the principle 
involves this problem amongst others, When did 
the French a, as in grace—which in all probability 
was pronounced in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries as it is now, and rhymed with adas, 
change into ai, so as to justify Tyndale’s pronun- 
ciation = graice? The attempt to resolve this 
problem would necessarily lead to some investi- 
— of a very pom | tendency manifest in 
rench, and especially in dialectic French; to 
change the a into the ai sound, as when amare 
becomes aimer, acer aigre, &c.; and in patois, bas 
appears dais, egaré as egairé, bague as baigue, 
courage as couraige, &c. Such inquiries, how- 
ever, we cannot now pursue. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Ellis did not handle Churchyard’s 
phonetic spelling. J. PAYNE. 
Kildare Gardens. 


“Tres ere. (4S. vii. 97.)—In 
reply to Mr. Cowrer’s first query let me offer the 
following : — 

“ A Carrier to a King ; or Doctour Carrier (Chaplayne 
to P. James of happy Memory), his Motiues for re- 
nouncing the Protestant Religion and persuading to Re- 
vnion with the Cath.-Roman. Directed to his Sacred 
Maiestie, ‘My hart is Endyting a good matter: I tell 
my deeds vnto the, King.’ Ps. xliv.”"—Permissu Supe- 
riorum, 1635. 

My little book is a reprint of the original “ Mis- 
siue ’ dated from Liege, 1613, and embodied in 

“An answere to a Treatise written by Dr. Carier, by 
way of Letter to his Maiestie, wherein he layeth down 
Sundry Politike Considerations Pretending himselfe and 
Endeavouring to move others to be reconciled to the 
Church of Rome, by G. Hakewil, Chaplain to Prince 
James.” Lond.: Bill, 1616, 4to. 

Dr. Carrier in this book relates how strictly he 
was brought up in the reformed religion ; how he 
came to have his misgivings as to its being the 
true church, and finally, notwithstanding the 
prospect of “ higher ecclesiastical dignities,” he 
took the advantage of going over to Rome while 
abroad upon sick-certificate. His admission that 
“the more I laboured to reconcile the religion of 
England to Scripture and the Fathers, the more 


I was disliked, suspected, and condemned as a 


common enemy,” certainly did not promise him 
much promotion, but which clearly identities him 
as the Whistle’s covert fu sang Dr. C. labours to 
excuse himself to King James, and perhaps know- 
ing that his sacred majesty and some about him 
were inclining that way, tries to wheedle the 
British Solomon into following his example, and 
so to put down schisme and all its attendant evils, 
Carrier is of opinion that there is very little dif- 
ference between the Mass Book and the Anglican 
Liturgy, and thinks the matter might be easily 
adjusted if the Puritans and Calvinists were tossed 
overboard. At page 126 of edit. 1635 he goes so 
far as to intimate that he is authorised by some 
of the greatest to say that if James would acknow- 
ledge the Pope, that the latter would meet him 
liberally by conforming the interest of incumbents 
in their church livings, and further permit the 
free use of the Common Prayer in England with 
very little or no alteration. Here again the 
Whistle evidently alludes to our Carrier ; for the 
accomplishment of such ends as he had in view 
would doubtless have entitled the pervert to a red 
hat and stockings. A. G, 


Tiarr AFTER Deatu vi. 524; 
vii. 66, 83.)—This phenomenon may safely be 
placed in the same fimbo with the living toads 
found in the middle of marble blocks, the showers 
of live frogs, the sea-serpent, old Jenkins, and 
the Wandering Jew. New animal tissues can 
only be formed out of the blood, and so soon as 
this blood ceases to live and circulate, all inter- 
change of material throughout the body must 
cease too. Hair can form no exception to this 
rule, and its growth after death is as impossible 
as the growth of new bone or new flesh. 

It is astonishing how people fond of marvels 
are willing to dispense with evidence. In the 
case mentioned by the old gentleman at Turvey, 
not a shadow of proof is offered of the mass of 
hair found in the lady's coffin having grown after 
death. Why assume this? Why should she not 
have had long hair during life ? 

Hawthorne's story of a woman’s whole body 
being changed into hair is too absurd to be re- 

eated. 
. Mr. Mayer will observe that in the case of 
Charles I. no growth of hair is reported ; but then 
this body was examined by a man who understood 
the common laws of physiology. In the case of 
the young man drowned at Whitby we are ex- 
pected to believe that the hair of a corpse grew m 
two or three days as much as it would have grown 
in as many months during life. Probably the 
mistake arose from the fact of the young man’s 
hair being more or less curly, and by immersion 
in the water it became straightened out, and thus 
appeared to have gained in length. The inde- 
structibility of hair Mr. Mayer must see to be 
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: estion, utterly unconnected with | such detestable trash as that?” On which a cri- 
avenged. . J. Drxon. | tical friend, who happened to be by, observed to 
Alexander Rowland, of “Macassar” celebrity, him with admirable gravity, “ My dear sir, it is 
ives several instances of the indestructibility of | 2° totell how badly a man may write, if he will 
y h of it and the nails after only thoroughly give himself up to it.” That the 
author of elegy referred to “ had thoroughly 
. given himself up to it,” there can be no question 
“The Human Hair, Popularly and Physiol gi | and as little, that if written by an Oliver Gold- 
Concidered, &e. ee ; ” | smith—and it is known that therewere more than 


1853.” 
one—he could not be that one whose poetry 
The subject is also elaborately discussed in— | afiords us from youth upwards such exquisite 
“L.C. F, Garmanni, &c., De Miraculis Moituoram, | pleasure. 
quibus premissa dissertatio de Cadavere et Miraculis in | © 7, criticise such a production would be simply 


” 
Wim Bares, | @bsurd. Let it be remembered that in 1770 


Birmingham. Goldsmith was in the full perfection of his powers, 
4 §. vii. 12.)—The sto and that though sometimes a careless writer of 
Easrerx Story ( prose, he was, in composing poetry, ever mindful 
will be found in Madame de Genlis’ Tales of the of his fame. His poetical , i 
poeti modus operandi Was 
Castle, or in her Tales of the Genii, I forget | 14.64 slow and elaborate, and it was in reference 
which. These tales are among on ted that | to his complaint of the’ superior rapidity with 
charmed our childhood’s day SL Poses ee = = which Churchhill and some other of his contem- 
poraries threw off their more numerous composi- 
War Mepars (4" S. vii. 13.) — When the | tions in verse, that Dr. Johnson is reported to 
Peninsular medals were issued in 1848 six sur- | have said to him—and I give the remark the 
vivors of the war were able to make good their | rather because it is not to be found in Boswell— 
claims to fifteen bars or clasps. One of these | “Sir, you must always remember that between 
medals is in a well-known private collection. The | things absolutely different in degree there can be 
= cross worn by the late Duke of Wellington | no approximation by numbers, and that even in 


rine clasps. J. W.F. | what can be reduced to numerical equality it 
Brighton. ses 1008 farthings to make one guinea.” 

The late Captain Baldwin, who resided for Jas. CROSSLEY. 

many years in Canada, received the war medal AsnpurNers oF Furvess (4 S. vi. 411, 582.) 


with fourteen clasps for his services in Spain and | The following paragraph appeared in the Ulverston 
France during the Duke’s campaigns. This num- | Advertiser (Jan. 5, 1871) in reference to a query 
ber of clasps was always said to have been the propounded by Mr. T. Hetspy :— 
largest amount ever obtained by valour. C oemey “With regard to the paragraph from Notes and Queries 
W oods, the keeper of the Raquet Court at Hali- as to the‘ Ashburners of Furness,’ we are informed in 
fax, N. S., received the Peninsular medal with | reference to query 5, that the Rev. William Ashburner 
i f ined two medals for | was a son of George Ashburner, of Scales, and that he 
thirteen clasps. Woods obtained two medals 


was baptised at Aldingham Church on January 5, 1763; 
distinguished service in the field. Corney always his father, George Ashburner (son of John Ashburner, of 


complained that the Horse Guards had omitted Aldingham), was baptised at the same church on June 13, 
to give him the fourteenth clasp. Woods regi- | 1731. A headstone, now standing in Aldingham Church- 
ment was the gallant 52nd, the Oxfordshire Light | yard, was erected by the Rev. W. Ashburner, and bears 
Infantry, which was many years quartered in the following records:—George Ashburner (his brother, 
Nova Scotia with the Rifle Brigade - and Generals | Who was a stationer in Ulverston), died April 12, 1823, 
Wilb . Norcott, § field Si R. Kine aged 51 years. Isabella Ashburner (his mother) died 

raham, Norcott, Streattield, Sir I. King, | February 10, 1780, aged 48 years. George Ashburner, of 
and many others may still remember the jolly, | Scales (his father), died December 2, 1803, aged 72 years. 
fighting, private Corney Woods, bound to com- | William Ashburner (his uncle), died February 20, 1813, 


memorate every anniversary of his general actions, | aged 73 years. John Ashburner (his brother) died 
Isaac SHEARES. July 17, 1823, aged 63 years. We have reason to believe 


: he ancestry can her traced should the abov 
Highbury. Wo ane indebted to Mr. John of 
AN sy OLtver | Scales (who is a relative of the reverend gentleman re- 

(4" S. vii. 9, 66, 84.)—Your correspondent Moor- | ferred to), for the above information.” 

LAND Lap reminds me of the remark of a friend : J. P. Morris. 

of mine on a certain occasion. I was calling the | Liverpool. 

attention of an author of well-deserved eminence Snrorsnrre Sayrves (4" S. vii. 9.)—I have 

to one of his early productions, which he had not | never heard more than two of the Shropshire say- 

seen for a considerable lapse of time. ‘Good | ings mentioned by Mr. Unprruint. “ All on 

God!” he exclaimed, starting back in horror, “is | one side, like Bridgnorth election,” is a common 

it possible that I could ever have perpetrated | illustration to the present day; and all public 
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dinners in the county wind up with the toast, 
“To all friends round the wrekin.” There is 
another Shropshire toast, too, which I have heard : 
“The Hills of Shropshire—may they be as ever- 
lasting as the Shropshire hills.” And one day, 
witnessing a ploughing match at Ellesmere, I 
heard one rustic urging another to go a little 
faster with his plough. “ Houd thee nize,” was 
the reply; “the ground’s as rough as Babby’s 
’ood =gorst.” Babin’s Wood is a well-known 
locality in north-east Shropshire, but I never 
heard that the gorse there was rougher than in 
other places. A. R. 

Oswestry. 

“ He smiles like a bundle of chips” was a very 
common saying in south-east Cornwall from thirty 
to forty years ago. The words “under a dog’s 
arm ”’ were not unfrequently added to it. 

Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

Consters’ Lamps Irary (4" S. vii. 11.)— 
Similar glass globes, filled with water, are used 
by wood-engravers and microscopists, and their 
effect is to concentrate the light upon the object 
looked at. 

N. Kelsey, Brigg. 

The women in Northamptonshire and Bucking- 
hamshire formerly used, and probably still use, 
the glass globe of water with a candle in making 

illow-lace, the object of which is to increase the 
ight on their work, as the light of the candle, 
posing through the globe of water, magnifies the 
ight in the same way as passing through a mag- 
nifying lens. 

Cockermouth. 

Tue Ruomsvs Scarvs §, vi. 584.)— 
May I quote Martial in connection with the notice 
to Esoracum ? In epigram aiii. 80, he says — 

“ Quamvis lata gerat patella Rhombum: 
Rhombus latior est tamen patella.” 

It appears to me that this distichon points 
clearly to the turbot. The scarus is not so easily 
identified ; it is generally translated char, which 
delicious little fish (a celestial trout) the Romans 

obably put into Windermere and Coniston Lake. 

har of Windermere I have been fortunate enough 
to eat at Wordsworth’s breakfast table: Vergilium 
tantum vidi. But the char does not answer at all 
to Martial’s scarus (xiii. 84) : 

“ Hic scarus, equoreis qui venit obesus ab undis, 

Visceribus bonus est, cetera vile sapit.” 

Pliny (whom I have not at hand) also some- 
where mentions the scarus as famed for its liver. 
Hence it cannot be the char, whose liver is nothin 
remarkable, while all its flesh isdelicious. Coul 
it be the red mullet, the “ woodeock of ocean” ? 

MAKROCHEIR. 


Wotrrvna (4" 8. vii. 13.)\—Dugdale (vol. vi. 
p- 144) gives the date of the foundation of her 


Henry T. WAKE. 


monastery 996. Ethelred’s sister at that time 
might have been thirty-two years old. 
Froome-SELwoop. 


Sr. Varentine S. vi. 570.)—A parallel to 

the line— 
“Ut moriens viveret, vixit ut moriturus,” 
is to be found in the Testamentum sive preparatio 
ad Mortem of Cardinal Bona*—a document which 
contains many noble sentiments eloquently ex- 
pressed. The words “et cupio anté mortem ma- 
ture mori, ne moriar in eternum ” conclude ‘a 
striking paragraph on the fear of death. 
Joun Error Hopexm, 

West Derby. 

A AcTUALLY PRESENTED (4" vii. 32.) 
I was surprised to see this new version of an old 
joke; for certainly I have long known a similar 
“ carpenter's bill,” but never believed that it was 
actually presented. The form in which it has 
long been familiar to me is the following :— 


2 mahogany boxes - OM O 
1 wooden do 
1 wood do FS 

070 


I have also a chimney-sweep’s bill and a brick- 
layer’s bill, still more original and puzzling; but 
I cannot affirm that either have been actually 
presented. F, C. H. 


Leten Hunt's “ Letsvre Hovrs rm 
(4™ S. vii. 26.)—I have as full an acquaintance 
with the writings of Leigh Hunt as most people, 
but I never met with a volume bearing the above 
title. Probably the volumes on The Old Court 
Suburb are those wanted by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Union Society. G. J. De Wipe. 


Tue Frve “ Turrp-Porntep” Srrres 
vii. 35.)—The spires inquired after are no doubt 
the five enumerated in A Handbook of Ecclesiology, 
published in 1847 by the Ecclesiological Society 
as the only broach spires of “ third-pointed ” date. 
They are S. Peter Stanion, Northamptonshire; 
S. Alkmund, Shrewsbury; S. Mary, Hartfield, 
Sussex ; All Saints, Kingston; Seymour, Somer- 
set; S. Mary, Brampton, Northamptonshire. To 
these I can add a sixth, viz. Upton, Huntingdon- 
shire. This is a very curious example, and until 
examined closely seems to be of much earlier date. 
When I saw it about a year ago it was in a very 
dangerous state, the tower below it having given 
way; but I believe it has since been made safe. 

Swark. 

Macovrr, or (4% S. vi. 276, 369, 
447.)—Mary de Monthermer, wife of the eleventh 
Earl of Fife, was born at Marlborough Castle in 
1297, and married in 1307. Joan de Clare was 


* Opera Antverpia, 1677, fol. p. 980. 
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born about 1265-70, and married before 1299. She 
was therefore in all probability the wife of the 
tenth earl. Was she the mother of his successor, 
or had he more wives than one? The two dis- 
inherited daughters of Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, 
and Alice de La Marche (of whom Joan was the 
younger) have never yet, so far as I know, been 
recognised in any printed work. Their half-sis- 
ters, the daughters of Joan of Acres, completely 
eclipsed them. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain whether they both left issue. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Bastss’ Betts (4% S, vi. 475; vii. 21.) — At 
the latter of the above references a correspondent 
asks for the author of these lines :— 

“What ails my babe, my sweet-faced babe, to ery ? 

Look, look, what’s here! <A dainty golden thing: 
See how the dancing bells turn round, and ring 
To please my bantling !” 

They were written by Francis Quarles (born 
1592, died 1644), and occur in his Emblems, book ii. 
No. 8, “ Venus and Divine Cupid!” 

Quarles deserves to be more generally read. 
His quaint style, wit, and uncommon turns of 
thought would make him a favourite, even with 
those who may not be touched with his deep and 
practical piety. Although a puritan in his reli- 
gion, he was a zealous royalist in politics, and 
having joined the king’s party at Oxford, the 
whole of his property, including his books and 
MSS., were sequestrated by the parliament. The 
loss of these last preyed so much upon his spirits 
as to hasten his death. He was educated at Christ 
College, Cambridge, and amongst other posts 
which he successively filled was that of “Chro- 
nologer to the City of London.” What were the 
duties of this officer, and is any such now ap- 
pointed ? mY. 

[Quarles was appointed Chronologer. at the request of 
the Earl of Dorset, in 1639. The duties of the office, 
which had previously been held by Ben Jonson, consisted 
chiefly in providing pageants for the lord mayor, and the 
annual salary was 33/, 6s. 8d.—equal to about a hundred 
pounds now. ] 

Thave a picture of Elizabeth Coghill, aged one 
year, anno 1624. She holdsin her hand a “ coral” 
of the usual shape, with gold or gilt mounting 
and bells. 

So that J.C. J.’s date is carried back 146 years. 

Henry H. 


Wrone DATES IN CERTAIN BrogRarntes (4% 
8. vi. 410; vii. 46, 80.) —It is perhaps scarce 
worth while to refer to this matter again; but as 
we have already shown that Dr. Rocrrs had no 
grounds for aflirming the existence of an error in 
our edition of the Ettrick Shepherd’s works, so 
we think a few words will show that he had 
likewise no excuse. He speaks as if the part he 
laid his hands on contained the Shepherd's auto- 

phy and nothing else of a biographical cha- 


racter. It contains, however, only the first eight 
pages of the ee and immediately pre- 
ceding them the last forty pages of the memoir 
by Mr. Thomson. So that Dr. RoeErs could not 
have been ignorant of the existence of Mr. Thom- 
son’s memoir—and indeed admits that he was not 
so — but “concluded” that the same statement 
alone would “ likely” be contained in it as in 
the autobiography. If such grounds as these are 
to be considered as sufficient justification for 
writing to “ N. & Q.” we deeply sympathise with 
the editor. Brackie & Son. 
Glasgow. 


“Tus Niout, Fan Nient” (4% 8. 
vi. 503.)—The Lyke Wake dirge which 7 
in these columns is printed in Sir W. Scott’s 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. In the preface 
to it the following beautiful passage is quoted ou 
of the Russian Burial Service :— 

“Hast thou pitied the afflicted, OQ man? In death 
shalt thou be pitied. Hast thou consoled the orphan ? 
The orphan will deliver thee. Hast thou clothed the 
naked? The naked will procure thee protection.” — 
Richardson’s Anecdotes of Russia. 

Sir Walter Scott goes on to say, “The most 
minute description of the Brig’ o’ Dread oceurs in 
| the legend of Sir Owain,” c. R. C. G. 


Tur Apvent Hymw (4S, vi. 112; vii. 41.)— 
What combination of sounds goes to make vul- 
garity? I understand the adjective “ vulgar” as 
applied to a man, a —— an anecdote, &c., but 
| as applied to a tune do not, and I never could 
| do. Any air may of course have vulgar associa- 
| tions with it in the minds of particular persons, 
| but how can that make the tune vulgar? I ask this 
| question the rather, because the particular tune in 
| question, poor “ Helmsley,” which just now ap- 


pears to have no friends, has always seemed to 
my unsophisticated ears so singularly appropriate 
to the words of the Advent Hymn, that it vexes 
me to hear it sung to any other. Perhaps you 
will admit one voice in its favour, since there 
have been so many against it. HRMENTRUDE. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of Rome. By Wilhelm Ihne. English Edi- 
tion. (Longmans.) 

Herr Ihne, from the volumes before us, would appear 
to take the advice so often given to students by writers 
in his own and other countries—viz. to follow, if only at 
a distance, the critical and exhaustive method of Niebuhr 
but not to be pinned down to the deductions and theories 
of that great philologist. “‘ Would that I could write his- 


| tory so vividly that I could so discriminate what is fluc- 


tuating and uncertain, and so develop what is confused 
and intricate, that every one when he heard the name of a 
Greek of the age of Thucydides or Polybius, or a Roman 
of the days of Cato or Tacitus, might be able to form a 
clear and adequate idea of what he was.” So wrote 
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Niebuhr, and it was undoubtedly admiration at the 
rare union of such powers with vast learning in him, 
that imposed that “ willing bondage” to which so many 
submitted, but which, as time advanced, required that 
that wise counsel should be given. Herr Ihne modestly 
states that, had the life of Arnold, to whose memory he 
pays a feeling and graceful tribute, been spared, and thus 
the completion of his History of Rome effected, in all pro- 
bability he would never have undertaken his present 
work, It seems to us, however, that had such been, for- 
tunately for all, the case, there would have been still an 
equal call for Herr Ihne’s labour, our stock of knowledge 
receiving daily such vast accessions —the result of re- 
search that appears to grow more vigorous the more it is 
pursued — as to render necessary the continued rewriting 
of history under “ the light of present historical science.” 
Commencing from the regal period, our author has car- 
ried on his history, in the present volumes, to the end of 
the second Punic war—the period embraced by Arnold 
—and proves himself no mean possessor of our idiom, for 
his volumes are not a mere translation from the German, 
but have been rewritten by him in English. 


Spanish Towns and Spanish Pictures. By Mrs. W. A- 

Tollemache. (Hayes.) 

Though the object of Mrs. Tollemache’s visit to Spain 
appears to have been the study of Spanish Art, on which 
we have a good deal of pleasant gossip in the work before 
us, the book contains numerous fragments of English, 
Spanish, and legendary history, which give variety and 
additional interest to it. As owing to the state of the 
Continent and the recent changes in Spain, travellers are 
likely to direct their steps in that direction during the 
next migration of wandering Englishmen and English- 
Women, we commend the book before us to all such, not 
as a substitute for, but as a companion to, Ford’s ad- 
mirable Handbook. 


Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By Pro- 
fessor A. Privat Deschanel, of Paris. Translated and 
edited, with Extensive Additions, by Professor Everett, 
D.C.L., of Belfast. Jn Four Parts. Part I. Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics. Iliustrated by numerous 
Engravings, ( Blackie.) 

The important position which physical science has now 
taken in public education has induced the publishers of 
the work before us, which, soon after the publication by 
Professor Deschanel, was adopted by the Minister of In- 
struction in France as the text-book for government 
schools, to invite Professor Everett to produce an English 
edition of it—and he tells us, that he was only induced 
to do so after finding it was better adapted to the require- 
ments of his class than any similar treatise with which 
he was acquainted. But it is not a mere translation; it 
has received many and very important additions at the 
hands of the translator. 


“Lives or tHe Ports LAUREATE OF ENGLAND” is 
the title of a work reported to be in course of preparation 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Rocuester Castie.—The corporation of Rochester, 
having secured from the Earl of Jersey a lease of Roches- 
ter Castle and grounds, are about to expend 2,000/. 
or more in laying out the latter, thereby effecting a great 
public improvement. This scheme will doubtless com- 
mend itself to all antiquaries, as tending to preserve the 
noblest castle keep in England. 

Tue Late Dickens.—Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, it is understood, have become the proprietors of the 
entire series of copyrights of the works of Mr. Dickens. 
A bust of the late novelist has just been completed by 
Mr. W. F. Woodington. 


Lorp Patmerston’s Vistrs To Parts 1814 axp 
1815.—The Diary kept by Lord Palmerston on these 
visits will, it is said, form a separate publication, it bei 
found too long for insertion, as originally intended, in 
The Temple Bar Magazine. 


Rorat Atsert understand that, at the 
ceremony of opening the Hall by the Queen on the 29th 
of March, an officially reserved free seat will be offered 
to the Mayor, Provost, or Bailiff of every place in the 
United Kingdom which paid 100/. and upwards to the 
subscription fund of the Exhibition of 1851. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

UNIVERSAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, a New and Easy Guide to the Eng- 
lish Language. by Daniel Fenning. Any edition previous to the i 
published in 1769. 

Wanted by W. Harding, Esq.,7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
Street. 


Dinpry’s ANTIQUITIES. Vol. IT. 
Bewick’s Birvs. Vol. II. ist Edition. 


Wanted by Mr. J. W. Jarvis, 15, Charles Square, Hoxton, N. 


DIPLOMATARIUM ANGLICUM ZEVI Saxoyict, Anglo-Saxon and Eng- 
lish, by B. Thorpe, 1865. 


Wanted by John E. Price, 53, Beresford Road, Highbury New Park, 


Swirt's Works. (Sir Walter Scott's Edit., 1814.) The last six vols. 
Wanted by Mr. Robinson, 80, Church Street, Preston, 


Tue Rrvvcerts, by M. F. Rossetti. 1846. 
MeEpWIN'sS LIFE OF SHELLEY. 1847. 
Teetawsy's Last Days OF SHELLEY AND Brroy. 
Parry's Last Days or Lorp Brroy. 
‘s Lire or Brroy. 


phers and Critics, by J. S. Moore. 
PHYSIOGNOMICAL PORTRAITS OF A HUNDRED CHARACTERS. 


Wanted by J/r. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street. 


Motices ta Correspondents. 


“How WE Brovent THE Goop News To Guent.” 
There is no historical foundation for this poem. See 
“N. & Q.” i. 136. 

Amprosk Bonwickt.—By an annoying and persistent 
misprint throughout our notice of Mr. Mayor's interesting 
little volume (anté, p. 114), the subject of the book is mis- 
called Borwicke. 

Zea (Andover) will find several answers to his queries 
by referring to our indexes. 

Sp.—The author of The World of Matter died two or 
three years since. 

R. H. S.— The motto— 

“ Horas non numero nisi serenas,” 
is not unc on dials ; but its origin, which has been 
inquired for more than once in these columns, remains at 
present undiscovered. 

S. W. T. will find a note on the word “ High-faluten” at 
p. 478 of our last volume. 

Scortisu Music.—L. T. A. will find the driginals of 
most of the popular Scottish airs traced in Chappell's 
Music of the Olden Time. ; 

T. C—We have a letter for this genealogical querist. 
Whither shall we forward it? 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor of “N.&Q” 
43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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"TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATION 
the War of 1870-1. By,“ The Times” — 
}—~ 4! Serine Reprinted by permission from The Times, with 
considerable Additions. In 2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready. 


FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, vid Verdun, 
Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Royal Artillery. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ae 
« t valuable part of the book consists in the notes on ipetteve 
pe. Lh hich the author's profession naturally led him to 
make, and which strike us as containing much that is correct and im- 
portant." — 4 thenceum. 
“ The most useful volume yet written about the war.”—Daily News. 


WEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SILK rn 

THE MONARCH OF MINCING LANE: 


Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of“ In Silk Attire,” - 
3 vols. (This day. 


GONE LIKE A SHADOW: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 
RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 3 vols. 

THE CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of 
a Love Chase. By ROBERT ST.JOHN CORBET. 2 vols. 

THE GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. By H. Hott, 
Author of “ The King’s Mail,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY BIRTH a LADY: a Novel. By Grorce 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, Not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


NOTICE.— REPRINT OF -MRS. HENRY 
Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each 


THE RED-COURT FARM. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 


CANTERBURY'S 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 

ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 
ELSTER'S FOLLY. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


The’ “Imperial Dictionary, Technological 
and Scientific. With Supplement. Adapted to the Present State 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Upwards of 2.500 Engravings on 
Wood. 2 large vols imperial vo, cloth, 21 

“ The best English dictionary that exists.” 
British Review. 


TheComprehensive Dictionary, Explanatory, 


Pronouncing, and peveningient. About 800 Engravings on Wood 
Large &vo, cloth, 2 


“Next to the more costly Imperial,’ the very best that has yct been 
compiled.”"—London Review. 


The Student's Dictionary, Etymological, 
Pronouncing, and Explanatory. About 3% Engravings on Wood. 
Imperial l6mo, cloth, red edges, 10s. 6/.; half morocco, lis. 


“The best etymological Guthany we have yet seen at all within 
moderate compass.” —Spectat 


A Smaller Dictionary, Etymological, Pro- 
nouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the “ Student’ 8 Dic- 
tionary,” by the Author. Imperial iémo, cloth, red edges, 5a 

clearly an cor’ y indicat and the anat: t 
sarily brief, are clear and precise. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster Row. 


THE “MERMAID” SERIES OF OUR OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 
“ What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid.” —Beaumont. 
Edited by LIEUT.-COL. F. CUNNINGHAM. 


THE PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSINGER. 


From the Text of William Gifford, with the addition of the Tra- 
gedy “ Believe as you List,” now first printed with his Works. 
Edited, with Introductory Notice and Glossarial Index, by Lrgut.- 
Cou. F. CuyNinauHam. Crown 8yvo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


THE WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE, including his Translations. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by Ligut.-CoL. F. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


Just out. 


BEN JONSON’S WORKS, COMPLETE. 


Gifford Edition, with the Life of Ben Jonson. by Gifford. and the 
whole of his Notes to the Life and Works, Edited by Lievt.-Cou. 
F. CUNNINGHAM, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, per vol. 5s. 


London: ALBERT J. CROCKER & BROS., “ Ye Mermayd,” 
Temple Bar, 227, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, 640 pp. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


R. REED’S SYSTEMATIC HISTORY: a 
Manual of British and Foreign History, for Colleges, Schools, 
and Families. Part I. Chronological, Genealogical, and Statistical 
Tables.—Part II. The Biography of Modern Universal History.— 
Part IIL. The Facts of British History specially developed. 
HURST COU Pr, ORE, HASTINGS, for Prospectus or 
lopy on app: 


JARROLD & SON S, 12, Paternoster Row, London. 


Yow Ready. 
HISTORY of the PAROCHIAL CHAPELRY 


of GOOSNARGH, in the County of Lancaster, by MAJOR 
FISHW ICK, Foolscap | copies only printed), with 
Illustrative Engravings and Pedigree C 


The Contents embrace 
A General History ‘of the Three Townships. 
The Church, its Chantries, Monuments, &c. 
The Curates, with Notices. 
Whitechapel Church 
The Twenty-four Sworn Men of Goosnargh. 
Goosnargh Hospital and the other Charities. 
The Old Halls and Old Families. 
Manners, Customs, Folk Lore. &c. &c. 
Together with copious Extracts from several early and original 
Ss. 
Price le. A few of the large paper editions (100 only printed) ma 
still be had, price 30s. 
Manchester: CHARLES SIMMS & CO. 


Lenten: TRUBNER «& CO. 


TERY CURIOUS AND RARE BOOKS.—Topo- 

graphy, Books on AMERICA, BELLES LETTRES, CHANSONS, early 

FRENCH LITERATURE, and SPRCIALITLES of LITKRATURE of every 
description, post free for penny stamp. 


THOMAS BEET, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


NOINS.—A large Collection of Scotch and English 

) COINS to dispose of in Gold, Silver, Billon, and Copper, including 
some unique and unpublished Varieties.—List free =. eoptiention to 
H. R. GARBUTT, West Mount, Uttoxeter Road, Derb 


ye BOOK-BUYERS. —F. MAYH EW will send, 

t free, on application, his CATALOGUES Nos. 1 to 4 (No. & 

just oan of Miscellaneous, Curious, and Useful Books._F. MAYHEW 
19, Goswell Terrace, Goswell send, EL. 


O PORTRAIT COLLECTORS. — Joun 
has reduced the price of his 8vo Portraits from 6d. to 3d. each, and 
all other Engraved Portraits proportion. Please order 
SVANS'S CATALOGUE, m my own Lists, viz. Parts 60. 
and first Part of AG Pit ABETICAL Cc AT ALOGUE.—JOHN STEN! 
SON , Book and Printseller, 15, King’s Place, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 


*,* Books and Prints in large or small collections bought. 
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187] EDITIONS OF DEBRETT’S WORKS OF 
REFERENCE of the ARISTOCRACY contain an im- 

mense amount of new information. changes, &c. Prices: 1. * Debrett's 
Tilustrated Peerage, and 2. “ Debrett'’s Illustrated Baronetage, with 
Knightage,” bound in cloth gilt, 9 each; half calf, 12s. each; cloth, gilt, 
and gilt edges, bevelled boards, = 6d. each, or the two volumes bound 
as one, half » gilt 7s. 6d. 


Office: DEAN & come, 65, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


UTHORS ADVISED WITH as to Cost of 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING, and the cheapest _m mode of 

bringing out YATEs & ALEXANDER, Printers, 7, Symond's Inn, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Important Sale of County Histories, and other Valuable Books. 
Me ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


CTION, at their House, Leicester Square, W.C. on 
VE DAE Spay, February 15, and two “iebonton days, several valuable 
COUNTY HISTORIES and many other IMPORTANT BOOKS, 
including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, deceased, removed 
from Lee, Kent: comprising. Nichol’s History of Le: cestershire, 4 vols. 
in 8, calf extra; Atkyns’ Gloucesters' hire, first edii'on, crimson mo- 
roceo; Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, large paper, 6 vols. half morocco; 
Whitaker's Richmonds hire, large paper. 2 vols. half morocco; Whit- 
aker and Thoresby's Leeds, 2 vols. half russia; Raine’s North Durham, 
large paper; Lipscomb's Buckinghamshire, large paper, 4 vols. morocco, 
by Hayday; pan Brecknockshire, 3 vols.; Owen and Blakeway's 
Shrewsbury. 2 vols.; History of Norfolk, Suckling’s Suffolk, 
2 vols.; Plot's Oxfordshire; Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, New 
Edition, 8 vols. half moro t edges; King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 
4 vols.; Surtees Society's Publications, 31 vols.; Dibdin's Bibliograph al 
Decameron and Picturesque Tours, 8 vols. morocco extra, by F. Bed- 
ford; Dibdin's Decameron, 3 vols. large paper, morocco; Dibdin's Bib- 
liotheca Spenceriana, 5 vols.; Drayton's Poly-Olbion. both parts, Ben 
Jonson's copy, with his motto; Roman de la Rose, large paper, proof 
lates, 3 vols. Philosophical Transactions, 1861-1869; Archwological 
ournal, 27 7 vols. ; Archwological Ins titute's Proceedings, 6 vols.; Archa- 
ologia Cambrensis, 8 vols.; Ecclesiologist, 29 vols.; Kilkenny Archwo- 
logical Society's Trenanetens., 6 vols.; Ulster Journal of Archwology. 
8 vols.; Annals of Ireland, by the Four Masters, 7 vols.: Statutes of 
Treland, from A.D. 1310 to 1767. 9 vols. old crimson morocco, richly 
tooled; Cruikshankiana; illuminated Horg and Missals, &c. &c., many 
in handsome bindings by English and Foreign Artists. Works on 
Chemistry and the Sciences; a Handsome Mahogany Secretaire, 
Bookcase, &c. 
Catalogue on receipt of Two Stamps. 


Photographs of Persons, Pictures, & Places, 
May be seen and selected from at 
MARION & CO.’S, 22& 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


CHUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES. 


— PL/ ATED, with Diagonal Bolts, to resist 
Wedges, Drills, and Fire, 


CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOcES, 
Of all Sizes and for every Purpose.—Street-door Latches with small 
and neat Keys.—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, 
all fitted with the Detector Locks. 


IRON DOORS FOR STRONG ROOMS. 
Illustrated Prize Lists Gratis and Post-Free. 
CHUBB and SON, 


57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 28, Lord Street, Liverpool; 
68, Cross Street, Manch ; and Wolverhamp 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 
THE 


“THE ‘cen SAUCE.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 

Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 58., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6¢., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality, 


TINTED L INED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (fgg 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, oF 
fs. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies en; ngraved Se. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Busing 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
Illustrated Price List Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, ‘&e., post 


(BSTABLISEED 1841.) 


GR ANITE MONUME NTS from bi. 
Plans and Carriage free 


“4 BERDE EN 
Inscriptions Accurate and Beautiful. 
prices from LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from County 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C, Established 1782, 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIS 
TAPESTRIES. 
COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring 
DECORATORS, 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Established 1782, 


DIN NEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF_ THE STOMACH, HEARE 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION: and the 
muiid aperient for delicate adapted for 
CHILDREN, and INFANT 
DINNEFORD & CO.., 172, New Street, London, 
‘And of aii Chemis 


NDIGESTION. —THE MEDIC. AL PROFESSION 
adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE as the trué 
medy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from_ 2x. 6¢., all Pharmaceas 
tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON SON, 
124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRES. VENNING & CO) 
i of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, LONDON, have just Te 
ceived a Consignment of No.3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent 
dition, in Boxes of 500 each. Price 2/.10s. per box. Orders tom 
accompanied by a remittance. 

N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Hee veoaliar and remarkable in Headache, Bes. or Bilious 

and Scarlet, and other overs, and 
users to form the most agreeable, 
Summer Beverage. Sold by most chymists, and the maker, 


LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London. 
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